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A Victory and An Impending Crisis. . . 


THE McMAHON BILL BECOMES LAW 

On August 1, the McMahon Bill, battered in the House 
but restored to almost its former self in the Senate-House 
conference, was signed by President Truman and became the 

| law of the land. 

The fight for legislation which would give the government 
that measure of control and supervision of atomic energy which 
is indispensable because of the tremendous implications of this 
force for good or evil, and which would at the same time safe- 
guard that freedom of research and development necessary for 
vigorous scientific progress, began in October 1945, when an ill- 
advised attempt was made to rush through Congress the so-called 
May-Johnson bill. This Bill was a framework within which the 
Army could perpetuate the wartime set-up of the “Manhattan 
Project” and maintain for an indefinite time its tight grip on 
all work in nuclear physics. 

The months-long hearings before the McMahon Committee 
had many disappointing moments, but slowly produced the de- 
sired result. Gradually, imperceptibly, even the most stubborn 
and reluctant of the senators on this Committee appreciated the 
novel “facts and implications” of atomic energy, and during 
the last week of the session they were defenders of reason and 
moderation against conferees on the House side, who had not 
benefited from a six months course in physical and political 
atomistics. 

Thanks of the scientists go to Senator McMahon, the sponsor 
of the bill and untiring fighter for the principle of full civilian 
control of atomic energy. In the last stages of the controversy, 
the satisfactory outcome was largely due to Senator Vanden- 
berg, whose authority with his Republican colleagues permitted 
the bill, authored by a Democrat, to be passed by unanimous 
consent of the Senate. When the initial 


science, is cause not only for rejoicing but also for serious 
thought. To a large extent, this rallying has been possible only 
because the American public has not yet become as alarmed 
with the prospects of atomic war as the facts warrant. The 
public—liberal and conservative alike—was ready to support us 
because the apprehension of a possible atomic attack on our 
cities, had not not yet engulfed its traditional beliefs in civil 
liberties and human rights. Atomic bombing still appears to 
most Americans as a Wellsian fantasy, despite the magazine 
articles and radio plays which have depicted such attacks in 
many gruesome details. 

It is easy to predict that the mass-psychological reaction to 
a growing feeling of danger and insecurity—a development 
which will be inevitable if the armaments race is permitted to 
gain momentum—will be the gradual muffling of the voices of 
the defenders of civil liberty and democratic freedoms, and a 


of the country. Since economic planning, medical preparedness, 
biological research and many other fields of activity are as vital 
for survival in the next war, as are atomic bombs and rockets, 
all these fields are likely to be drawn into the sphere of narrow 
military supervision and all threads of international cooperation 
may be cut. If it is treason, punishable by death, to reveal the 
number of neutrons released in the fission of plutonium, there is 
logic in expecting that, in a few years, it will be considered 
treasonable to reveal a cure against botulism, or the blueprint 
for a new city development. 

Does this mean that scientists should stop “frightening 
the people,” and cease emphasizing the dangers to American 
security implied in an atomic armaments race? The answer is 
that we would not be scientists if we were to refuse to recognize, 
and to state the truth as we see it. As 





attempt of Sen. Vandenberg to effect a 
“compromise” between civilian and mili- 
tary rule met with violent opposition, and 
was branded as a wedge to military dom- 
ination, he immediately responded to this 
criticism by helping re-write the Mili- 
tary Liaison Committee clause in a form 
which satisfied the responsible Army lead- 
ers and, which, at the same time, left no 
doubt that all policy decisions are to re- 
main in the hands of a civilian Atomic 
Energy Commission. 
* + a 

The vigorous support of the cause of 
civilian control by American public opin- 
ion, which found its expression in the 
creation of “Committees for Civilian Con- 
trol of Atomic Energy” in several cities 
largely contributed to the final passage of 
the McMahon bill. The many distinguished 
men and women who have devoted them- 
selves to this cause, well deserve of 
American science, liberty and security. 

However, this successful mobilization of 
American opinion against Army rule in 
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scientists, we cannot but put our faith in 
the general recognition of truth and con- 
sequent intelligent action. 


THE UN ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION IN DIFFICULTIES 


The danger that all gains achieved with 
the passage of the McMahon bill may be 
rendered illusory by a general tide of mili- 
tarism and nationalism, arising from an 
atomic armament race, is made particular- 
ly ominous by the apparent deadlock in 
the deliberations of the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


Some delegates—notably the French and 
the Dutch—attempted to postpone the 
discussion of the legal status of the pro- 
posed International Atomic Energy Au- 
thority and of its relation to the Security 
Council, particularly in the field of en- 
forcement and sanctions, until an area of 
agreement on the desirable forms of inter- 
national control was first established. 
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The UN Atomic Energy Commission .. . 


The 
Energy 


deliberations of the UN Atomic 

Commission up-to-date (August 
1) can be divided into three stages—(1) 
a series of plenary sessions in which the 
chief representatives of all twelve mem- 
ber nations delivered more or less elab- 
orate declarations; (2) a series of meet- 
ings of the so-called “Sub-Committee 1,” 
later superseded by “Committee No. 2” 
which was essentially devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the Baruch plan, particularly 
in its relation to the present UN struc- 
ture; and (3) the most recent meetings 
of the “Committee No. 2,” devoted to the 
discussion of the Soviet proposal. 
FIRST STAGE—PLENARY 
SESSIONS 

The first two meetings of the full Com- 
mission, highlighted by the speeches of 
Bernard Baruch (U.S.A.) and Mr. Gromy- 
ko (U.S.S.R.) took place on June 14 and 
19 respectively and were reported in the 
last of the Bulletin. In the third 
full session, on June 25, the round of pol- 
icy declarations was completed. The main 
speeches of this session were those of 
Mr. Parodi (France), Dr. Lange (Poland) 
and Dr. Evatt (Australia). Following are 
pertinent quotations from these speeches: 

A. PARODI (FRANCE): “I would like 
to point out the extent to which France 
has participated in atomic research. There 
is in France a long tradition of scientific 
study on these questions; an ancient tra- 
dition because it originates from the first 
discovery relating to radioactivity; and a 
constant tradition since at the beginning 
of 1939 French scientists brought decisive 
contributions to the work which led to the 
conquest of atomic energy.” 

“As soon as victory permitted France 
to end her war effort, she has given to 
the work of her research scientists a new 
impulse and a new direction. She has 
established a commissariat for atomic 
energy, whose task it is to study, and 
apply industrially, procedures for the 
utilization of forces liberated by the dis- 
integration of matter. The necessary legis- 
lation has been passed to give this or- 
ganization an absolute monopoly in this 
field. A plan for prospecting and for using 
the resources of radio-active substances 
has been taken up throughout the whole 
of French territory. We are now achiev- 
ing our first concrete progress in the 
technical field and, in particular, in the 
construction of experimental apparatus 
and the industrial treatment of radio- 
active minerals.” 

“Finally, the French Government is 
now organizing a great institution for 
research in nuclear physics, pure and 
applied, and the most eminent scientists 
of my country are collaborating in the 
institution. An essential characteristic 


issue 
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marks these studies, these plans and thes 
achievements. It is that they are all di- 


rected entirely towards peace, towards 
the works of peace, towards activities 
whose essential object is the good of 


humanity.” 

“T am authorized to say that the aims 
which French Government has 
signed to the research work of its scien- 
tists and of its technicians, are absolutely 
pacific. Our is that all nations of 
the world should do the same as early as 


the as- 


wish 


possible, and for this purpose my country 
will eagerly submit to the rules which 
may be judged the best, as soon as these 
rules are adopted by the United Nations, 
to ensure throughout the world the con- 
trol of atomic energy.” 

“Two plans coming from two nations 
which are at present the most powerful 
in the world have been submitted for our 
consideration.” 

“Let us consider with all the attention 
that they merit, the proposals which have 
been submitted to us. The first of these 
has been submitted in the name of the 
United States by Mr. Bernard Baruch. 
The great American Nation has a primary 
responsibility in the matter which we are 
studying, because it is the United States 
which first succeeded in freeing atomic 
energy and which has perfected the weap- 
on, Which Is 


derived from this discovery, 
because she alone has used this weapon, 
and because, at the present time, she is 
the only country, as far as our informa- 
tion goes, which possesses this weapon. 
The American Government is fully aware 
of this responsibility, and I would thank 
the American Government in the name of 
the French Government for having taken 
account of this fact in the plan which it 
has laid before us.” 

“The French Delegation wishes to say 
that it considers this plan as the most 
generous and the most broadminded plan 
which could be proposed to the Commis- 
sion at the beginning of its meetings by 
the country which is the only country 
capable, at the present time, of manu- 
facturing the atomic weapon and the only 
country which is in possession of reserves 
of this weapon.” 

“We have, now that the Delegate of the 
Soviet Government has made his state- 
ment, another element of capital impor- 
tance that we must take into account for 
the future ordering of our discussions. 
The plan presented in the name of his 
Government by Mr. Gromyko is, like the 
American plan, aimed at proposing the 
most appropriate means to spare human- 
ity the ravages which a new conflict would 
cause through the employment of atomic 
arms.” 

“The means that are proposed as con- 
ceived by the Soviet Government are in 


part different from those suggested by 
the American Government. But after the 
first examination, it would appear that on 
those points on which the plans are not 
in perfect accordance, they are neverthe- 
less not irreconcilable. The which 
dictated both plans, the primary interest 
which exists for both the powers 
cerned as well as for other powers, are 
that an agreement mutually and generally 
satisfactory, should be reached the 
matter, and the many common points, 
apparent or implicit, which characterized 
the two groups of suggestions, give us 
the hope that it will be possible to put 
these two plans into harmony.” 

“The chief characteristic of the prop- 
osition that the Soviet Declaration brings 
us, is its legal character. Independently 
of the proposal as to methods of work, it 
consists essentially of traditional diplo- 
matic solutions, such as a draft interna- 
tional convention to forbid the employ- 
ment of atomic arms. This indispensable 
element of a general system for the solu- 
tion of this great problem may be gener- 
ally accepted, since the President of the 
American Delegation spoke in so many 


views 


con- 


on 


words of an adequate regulation of atomic 
energy, including the renunciation of the 
atomic bomb as a weapon. 

“But like the American Delegation, the 
French Deleagtion considers that a con- 
vention eliminating the atomic arm should 
include not only, as Mr. Gromyko has 
emphasized quite rightly, the character- 
istic of a solemn engagement, but it should 
also be insured that its strict application 
is absolutely guaranteed.” 

“In this entirely new field, in view of 
the scope and the sudden character of the 
atomic bomb, not only no violation but no 
possibility, no suspicion of violation, can 
be tolerated. This means that the notion 
of supervision and guarantee of observ- 
ance are inseparable in 
itself.” 

“The Soviet Plan provided expressly 
for this, and recommends that the or- 
ganization for supervision should be one 
of the subjects to be studied by the Com- 
mittees whose establishment the Plan 
envisages. It appears, then, that we are 
all in agreement upon a certain number 
of prinicples. The atomic bomb must be 
eliminated. The obligation which our 
governments shall take upon ourselves for 
this purpose, shall be applied under super- 
vision. Effective sanctions shall be applied 
to anyone violating these obligations. It 
is as regards the relative importance to 
be attached to these various principles, 
and above all the order in which their 
application must be effected, that diver- 
gencies of view appear between the two 
plans presented to us at the present state. 
These divergencies are certainly such that 


the convention 
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a sincere desire to succeed should be ca- 
pable of removing them.” 

“The nature of the problem itself im- 
poses upon us the necessity of dealing 
with this subject and also the inequality 
which reigns today among the nations 
from the point of view of knowledge of 
the production and of the use of raw ma- 
terials, energy, and atomic bombs. We 
should run the risk of compromising the 
success of our work if we were to demand 
at the outset from any country that it 
should place before the public, at a sole 
stroke, the results of several years of 
prodigious, technical, and industrial effort 
without receiving in return guarantees 
involving the adoption of an effective sys- 
tem of international control. An equal 
risk would be run, were we to demand 
that other countries should themselves 


_ make the first step in placing their re- 


sources in raw materials under interna- 
tional control. It would be too much to 
demand this without supplying them with 
information as to the manner in which 
these materials should be treated. It is 
thus, through a wise arrangement of the 
steps into which our task is to be divided, 
that we shall find the solution of the 
problem confided to us.” 

“Let us remember that the outlawry of 
the atomic bomb is only one of the ele- 
ments of this highly important idea, this 
indivisible conception of security. Let us 
remember that the statesmen will not 
have carried out their duty toward the 
nations until they have assured complete 
security.” 

“Mr. President, the world needs light. 
Let us hasten to provide this light. Only 
at this, price can we give humanity peace 
and salvation.” 

* * . 


The speech of Mr. Parodi indicated the 
desire of the French delegation to find a 
compromise between the American and 
the Soviet proposals. The French made 
clear in this and subsequent declarations 
that they would not surrender the Ameri- 
can principle of effective international 
control, but that they were inclined to 
meet the USSR in the matter of the veto 
and of the subordination of the Atomic 
Control Authority to the Security Council. 


* * + 


DR. LANGE (POLAND): “At the 
meeting of the General Assembly in Lon- 
don on January 24, 1946, the Vice Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of the Republic 
of Poland, Mr. Modzelewski, brought for- 
ward certain proposals:” 

‘As it is agreed that the United Na- 
tions must take measures to preserve the 
present and the future generations against 
the use of atomic energy and other sci- 
entific discoveries for mass destruction 
and as one of the most effective measures 
to this end can be taken through the 
parliaments of the States members, we 


suggest that the Assembly should rec- 
ommend to the Delegations here that their 
parliaments should adopt laws embodying 
the following principles: 

1. ‘That States should exchange between 
each other all discoveries of a sci- 
entific character such as that of atom- 
ic energy. 

2. ‘That the results obtained in his sci- 
entific field should be used only for 
the benefits of humanity and not for 
its destruction. 

3. ‘That the member States should sup- 
port the United Nations Organization 
in its efforts to control and supervise 
the use of atomic energy for peace. 

4. ‘That members of the United Nations 
undertake to eliminate atomic arms 
and other arms for mass destruction 
from their national armaments. 


“T am very glad to find that the basic 
ideas of these proposals are contained in 
the statements made both by the repre- 
sentatives of the United States and of the 
Soviet Union, but the world needs quick 
action. The threat of atomic warfare is 
hanging over the peoples of the world 
like a heavy cloud. It poisons interna- 
tional relations and may even today be 
considered as seriously endangering the 
mutual confidence, and consequently also 
the peaceful relations among nations. The 
discovery of the atomic bomb has become 
a source of mistrust between nations, a 
source which must be removed as quickly 
as possible.” 

“We have been discussing he technical 
and economic problems concerning the 
production of fissionable material, of 
control of plants, of strategic distribution 
of raw material and plants. This is all 
important and interesting, but it is not 


the most important thing. In order to 
restore confidence among nations the 
peoples of the world must know one 


thing. They must know that atomic bombs 
are no longer being produced. The peoples 
of the world want to be reassured that 
what happened in Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki and what now is going to be demon- 
strated in Bikini will never be repeated 
at any place of the globe. Without this 
knowledge, without this reassurance there 
will be no confidence among nations, and 
in the long run, there will be no peace.” 

“In connection this problem I 
should like to point out to you that we 
have had in recent history other kinds of 
weapons considered incompatible with the 
ethical ideas of our culture and civiliza- 
tion. Such weapons are gases and certain 
liquids. Their use for purposes of warfare 
has been eliminated by the Geneva Proto- 
col of June 17, 1925, and the conscience 
of the civilized world felt so strongly 
about it that even in the last war, the 
most destructive of all, these weapons 
were not used. The successful record of 
the Geneva Protocol points the way 


with 


toward the elimination of atomic energy 
as a means of warfare. Without prejudice 
to long range plans like that proposed 
by the United States, the representative 
of Poland wants to urge this Commission 
to adopt immediately measures leading to 
the outlawing of warfare. The 
proposal of such measures has been laid 
before us by the the 
Soviet Union.” 

“This has proposed a 
draft convention aiming at the immediate 
outlawing of the “production, storage and 
use of weapons based upon atomic ener- 
gy” and also for the immediate destruc- 
tion of all such weapons in whatever part 
of the world they may be. The draft 
convention proposed by him provides also 
for means of individual punishment for 
violators of this convention.” 

“In the name of the government of 
Poland, | want to give my full support 
to the draft convention proposed. It con- 
tains all the ideas which were 
brought forward in the name of our gov- 
ernment by Mr. Modzelewski at the Jan- 
uary meeting of the General Assembly.” 

“After the completion of this first step 
of our program—namely, the outlawing 
of atomic warfare and the destruction of 
the means of such 


atomic 
representative of 


representative 


basic 


warfare—we can pro- 
ceed toward further steps. Such steps are: 
(a) the exchange of scientific informa- 
tion (b) the development of a system of 
international control and inspection which 
will secure the exclusive 
energy for the aforesaid peaceful pur- 
At this also may con- 
sider the problem of international sanc- 
tions which should gradually supplement 
the internal control and sanctions pro- 
posed by the Representative of the Soviet 
Union.” 


use of atomic 


poses. stage we 


“To those, however, who do believe that 
they can profit from the martial use of 
atomic energy for their own narrow and 
selfish purposes, I should like to direct 
one word of warning. There was a group 
of people who thought that they could 
dominate the world through the ruthless 
use of the most advanced means of destruc- 
tion, of which they had a temporary 
monopoly. They thought that by quick 
lightning warfare they could achieve their 
ends. . . Today Adolf Hitler is dead but 
Poland is very much alive. Others are being 
tried at Nuremburg. No temporary advan- 
tage, by held, will prevail 
against the will of the people to preserve 
their freedom and against the conscience 
of mankind.” 


whomever 


* * * 

Mr. Lange seconded the Russian pro- 
posal as a first step, but was more ex- 
plicit than Mr. Gromyko in acknowledging 
the necessity of effective international con- 
trol and 


violators as a second step. Whether un- 


international sanctions against 
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knowingly or prompted by political con- 
siderations, he adopted Gromyko’s unreal- 
istic attitude in overestimating the im- 
portance of “making atomic bombs” and 
ignoring the fact that the production of 
fissionable materials, whether for war or 
peace, is the crux of the matter. 


AE * * 


Dr. VAN KLEFFENS (THE NETHER- 
LANDS): “Two plans which fortunately 
seem by no means incompatible have been 
laid before us: the American plan, bold, 
realistic, and imaginative, has as yet only 
been presented in outline; Russian ideas, 
following more traditional lines and with 
a different emphasis, have been presented 
with somewhat greater precision. The 
Netherlands Government is studying both 
plans with all the attention and sympathy 
they both deserve.” 


“T am sure, however, that we should 
begin working on a specific draft as soon 
as possible. If we continue too long with 
a general discussion, indispensable as, no 
doubt, this is, I fear that avoidable mis- 
understandings may easily arise, or we 
might find ourselves talking at cross-pur- 
poses with no benefit for anybody, and 
least of all to the attainment of our high 
purposes.” 


“T think any committee to be established 
should in the first instance limit itself 
chiefly, if not entirely, to the positive and 
constructive side of the question. What I 
mean is this; if we start discussions now, 
right at the beginning, on questions of 
veto or of penalization, we might get into 
very serious difficulties for which there is 
perhaps no need. It seems to me that these 
questions should be taken up afterwards, 
that is, once we are much clearer in our 
minds as to the sort of plan we wish to see 
carried into effect. I am convinced that 
these thorny subjects would then be much 
easier to deal with—difficult as, of course, 
they must remain, than at the present 
stage of our labors. 


* * * 


DR. EVATT (AUSTRALIA): “In our 
view, the highly complex problem which 
confronts us must be considered as a whole. 
From this point of view, the plan sub- 
mitted by Mr. Baruch offers a sound basis 
for planning. The Australian Government 
is in general agreement with the proposal 
of Mr. Baruch that, as part of a single 
plan, an international authority be estab- 
lished, for the purpose of preventing the 
misuse of atomic energy and ensuring its 
use for the purpose of promoting the gen- 
eral welfare of mankind.” 

“Mr. Gromyko has suggested the study 
of a,draft international agreement for- 
bidding the manufacture and use of atomic 
weapons, to be followed by other measures 
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involving strict supervision and control to 
see that the terms of the agreements are 
strictly observed. Mr. Gromyko’s pro- 
posals, however, do not, in my view, give 
sufficient recognition to the essential in- 
terrelation between all the various parts 
of the one great problem.” 


“It was with a conviction of the urgency 
of this single problem that the Assembly 
instructed this Commission to proceed, 
‘with the utmost despatch’. Now, this 
urgency is based on both negative and 
positive reasons. Negatively, atomic energy 
is such a danger to humanity that it must 
be lessened and then removed. Positively, 
atomic energy can be such a boon to hu- 
manity that we must not delay in releasing 
its beneficial forces.” 


“If there is long delay in solving the 
international aspects of the problem, 
scientists in one country or another may 
discover new and revolutionary processes 
for the release of atomic energy.” 


“Delay may also lead nations to build 
stockpiles of fissionable materials for 
atomic bombs with the result that re- 
quired material will not be available for 
the production and use of atomic energy 
for industrial and scientific purposes.” 


“Long delay may even endanger the 
United Nations Organization itself, for 
delay may arouse the suspicion of the 
peoples of the world that the powers will 
produce atomic weapons because they are 
incompetent to agree upon a means for 
just and equitable control.” 


“It is inevitable that in the first instance 
any nation will be inclined to approach the 
problem of atomic energy from the point 
of view of its own security and welfare. 
World security and world welfare cannot 
be successfully promoted if we fail to 
recognize this tendency. Each nation will 
wish to avoid the use against itself of 
the devastating weapons which the release 
of atomic energy makes possible. Each 
nation will seek to enjoy as soon as pos- 
sible the benefits which atomic energy 
can bring, in scientific development, in 
the art of medicine and as a source of 
industrial power.” 


“It is to be expected that countries 
which are relatively poor in existing power 
resources, and particularly those countries 
which also possess significant deposits of 
uranium ores and thorium concentrates, 
should be concerned with the possibility 
of rapid application of nuclear energy for 
the production of industrial power. There 
are nations whose industries may decline 
in the absence of an alternative to coal 
as a source of power, and to such countries 
even the terrors of atomic warfare may 
often appear more remote than a dwindling 
economy or decreasing standards of living. 
There are other countries where supplies 
of power not involving the transport of 


large quantities of coal or the building 
of long electrical transmission lines would 
open upon new areas of agricultural or 
mineral development. Abundant power at 
reasonable cost is the lifeblood of modern 
industry. Power from atomic energy may 
enable modern communities to flourish in 
regions remote from existing sources of 
power. Such nations, for whom the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy are of more 
immediate importance will be likely to de- 
mand access at the earliest possible 
moment to such materials and informa- 
tion as may be necessary for them to de- 


velop atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses.” 

“These considerations should all be 
borne in mind when the timetable for 
the World Development Authority, the 


exchange of information and the imposi- 
tion of controls and sanctions are being 
discussed and planned.” 


“T have already mentioned the special 
interest of those countries which possess 
within their territories deposits of urani- 
um and thorium and who are thus able to 
make an important contribution as sup- 
pliers of raw materials. One should not 
be surprised if some such countries ave 
reluctant to accept control of their prod- 
uct by any international authority unless 
controls are also accepted by those coun- 
tries possessing plants for the production 
of fissionable materials. Therefore, while 
control of mining operations and of the raw 
materials extracted from the ores may 
well form an essential basis of internation- 
al control system, that system will also 
have to provide for disclosure of scientific 
and technical information and for the 
cessation of production of atomic weap- 
ons, on terms and conditions to be agreed 
upon and defined. All this illustrates the 
necessity of an international agreement 
which will, in the one instrument, define 
the obligations to be accepted by the 
parties to the instrument and establish 











an atomic energy authority through which 
those obligations can be made effective.” | 


“The Australian Government agrees in 
establishment of an international author- | 
ity to act as the organ of the ne 
Nations in the field of atomic energy. The | 
exact relation of such an authority with | 
the United Nations will require detailed | 
consideration. One question of this char- 
acter which was referred to by Mr. Baruch 
is the application of the so-called veto. It 
is essential that the precise nature of this 
special privilege should be clearly under- 
stood.” 


“At present, the veto power relates 
solely to a particular method of voting 
in reaching decisions of the Security Coun- 
cil on matters of substance as distinct 
from procedure. If any one of the five 
permanent members of the Security 


Council chooses to do so it can block 2 
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decision of the agreed majority (7) of 
the Council membership of eleven. Thus 
the so-caled “veto” can be only exercised 
in the course of voting in the body of the 
Security Council by a permanent member 
in order to prevent a vote by seven mem- 
bers of the Council from-becoming effec- 
tive. It is quite erroneous to apply the 
term “right of veto” to decisions of the 
United Nations generally because it is 
only in relation to one of its organs that 
the right has been conferred. That right 
applies solely to the special circumstances 
of the operations of the Security Council 
and the possession of such a right in the 
Council does not give any claim to a similar 
veto in respect of the operation of any 
other international authority.’ 

“To some extent the recommendations 
of this Commission wil require review 
by the Security Council. In such review the 
veto may be exercisable according to the 
circumstances, that is to say, whether the 
matter is one of procedure or substance. 
In this Commission of twelve, no veto is 
exercisable unless we decide to introduce 
it which, so far as I know, is not even 
contemplated. When the Assembly of the 
United Nations deals with the welfare 
aspects of atomic energy, again no veto 
is exercisable. If in the end an internation- 
al convention establishes a world atomic 
authority, the day-to-day administrative 
decisions of that body may or may not 
be subject to the veto system of voting. 
That is a matter for the consideration 
of this Commission when it is reviewing 
the problem as a whole.” 


“However, I think I should add that, in 
my view, nothing has been disclosed re- 
garding the nature of atomic energy or 
of the posssible functions of the proposed 
international authority on atomic energy 
to indicate why any particular nation or 
nations should be accorded the right of 
veto over the decisions of the agreed 
majority of the Authority.” 

“It would appear that one immediate 
task before us is to consider the drawing 
up of a first draft, of the heads of an 
international instrument. I believe that 
from the statements which have been made 
before this Commission it is possible for 
a working committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives of each of the members of this 
Commission to prepare a first draft of 
the main principles of a charter for a 
world authority to control and develop 
atomic energy. The Committee would of 
course have before it not only Mr. Baruch’s 
statement in opening, but also the obser- 
vations, criticisms and suggestions which 
have been made by the other eleven mem- 
bers of the Commission.” 

“The people of the world are following 
the proceedings of this Commission with 
great anxiety and concern. They are look- 
ing to us for prompt action. They will not 
not be satisfied with expressions of mere 


hopes and aspirations. They are demand- 
ing a plan which will at once remove a 
great fear from their hearts and bring 
them closer to the benefits that scientists 
and technicians of this age can and will 
make available from the bountiful forces 
of nature.” 

Mr. Evatt’s arguments largely coincide 
with the attitude presented,in the editorial 
in the July 1 issue of the Bulletin; he, too 
stresses that the essential aspect of the 
veto problem in relation to the control of 
atomic energy is that no veto power shall 
hamper the day-to-day operations of the 
proposed international authority. Ques- 
tions of major violations and sanctions 
belong to the jurisdiction of the Security 
Council, in which the veto power for 
questions of substance is provided by the 
present UN constitution and cannot be 
abolished exclusively for the discussion 
of conflicts arising from applications of 
atomic energy. 

After the course of speeches was com 
peted with the declaration of Mr. Evatt, 
the American delegation prepared a chart 
listing 20 points raised by Baruch’s declar- 
ation, and classified the attitudes of the 
twelve member nations to these proposals. 
Essentially, the “Baruch Chart” showed 
agreement of the majority of the nations 
to most American proposals, with the fol- 
lowing important exceptions: 

USSR: “No” to abolition of veto and to 
“any effort to undermine the Security 
Council”. 


“Perhaps later after discussions in a 
sub-committee to be set up”’—to all pro- 
posals of control and inspections. 

Poland: “Eventually” to all control and 
inspection proposals. 


To this it must be added that France 
and Holland advocated postponement of 
arguments about veto and sanctions, and 
urged the discussion of the control scheme 
first. 

After July 1, the commission as a whole 
met only twice in.brief sessions— on July 
3 to approve the Rules of Procedure and 
on July 18 to elect a new Chairman. The 
Rules of Procedure were then unanimously 
adopted, sent to, and confirmed by the 
Security Council. 

The new chairman of the Commission, 
elected to replace Mr. Evatt of Australia, 
who was leaving for Paris, is Capt. Silva 
of Brazil (the chairmanship being rotated 
in the alphabetical order of the countries 
represented). 

On June 28, a Working Committee of 
the full committee was established which 
included one delegate from each of the 
twelve nations. 


SECOND STAGE—COMMITTEE 
DISCUSSION OF AMERICAN 
PROPOSALS 

Baruch’s summary chart, referred to 
above, provided the starting point for 


the deliberations of the “Sub-Committee 
1” established by the Working Comittee 
of the whole Commission on June 28 and 
consisting of the representatives of 
France, Mexico, Great Britain, United 
States, USSR, and Australia. The terms 
of reference of this Sub-Committee were 
“to study all proposals put forward and 
to prepare the framework of a possible 
plan by presenting to the Working Com- 
mittee a list of headings of topics to be 
considered.” 

Although Mr. Gromyko insisted that 
the terms of reference should refer to 
all proposals and not only to the Baruch 
plan, it seems that the discussion in the 
Sub-Committee dealt mainly with the 
American concept of an Atomic Develop- 
ment Authority and immediately concen- 
trated on the very problems—the relation 
of the ADA to the Security Council and its 
discretionary powers—that the French and 
Dutch delegates wished to postpone in 
order to avoid “unnecessary disagree- 
ments.” 

No complete transcripts of the Com- 
mittee meetings have. been published; the 
following report is based mainly on the 
memoranda presented by the individual 
members. 

+ + * 

Sub-Committee 1 began its work on 
July 1 with an outline of six topics to 
be discussed, presented by its chairman, 
Dr. Evatt. 

TENTATIVE PROPOSALS BY CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION—DR. H. V. EVATT 
(AUSTRALIA) 

In order to explore the possibility of 
making recommendations covering all the 
main aspects of the problem as discussed 
in the Commission, the following general 
principles should be examined: 

1. There should be a single inter- 
national instrument embodying (a) 
a comprehensive plan for the intern- 
national control and development of 
atomic energy; (b) the establishment 
of an international atomic energy 
authority to administer and carry out 
the plan and to be vested with wide 
discretionary powers; (c) that, as part 
of the plan, there should be undertak- 
ings by member nations not to use 
atomic energy for purposes of war; 
and (d) that the several parts of the 
plan shall come into effective opera- 
tion under terms and conditions which 
are just and equitable, having regard 
to the over-riding purposes of the 
plan. 

2. That, for the purposes of carry- 
ing out the plan, the international 
authority should he vested with all 
necessary rights in the relevant raw 
materials, processes, plants and the 
products of plants. 








8. That an effective system should 
be established for preventing breaches 
of the agreed restrictions and con- 
trols. 

4. That the international authority 
shall be required to promote and 
carry out plans for the development 
of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses. 

5. That scientific infermation on 
nuclear processes and their applica- 
tion to peaceful purposes should be 
exchanged, care being taken at each 
stage not to prejudice the effective- 
ness of the agreed safeguards against 
misuse. Such exchange of informa- 
tion should take place by interchange 
of personnel and through open publi- 
cation. 

6. That the genera: plan should 
provide that, at times and under con- 
ditions to be fixed by the internation- 
al authority, the manufacture of 
atomic bombs should cease and all 
existing bombs should be dismantled. 

* * * 

Also on July 1, the following “Point of 
View” presented by Prof. Joliot- 
Curie on behalf of the French delegation. 
The emphasis is on the subordination of 
the ADA to the Security Council—a con- 
cession to the Russian desire to leave 
the power of the Council unimpaired. 


(2) POINT OF VIEW OF THE FRENCH 
1. CONVENTION AND CONTROL. 

(a) The ideas of supervision and guar- 
antees are inseparable from the Conven- 
tion. 

(b) The Convention would become ef- 


fective at the stages and in the manner 
provided by the Treaty. 


2. AUTHORITY OF CONTROL. 


(a) There should exist a special inter- 
national controlling Authority to be es- 
tablished by the General Assembly. 

(b) The Authority should report to the 
Security Council on its controlling and 
administrative activities and should noti- 
fy the Council of all breaches of rules 
which it would have been able to detect. 

(c) The Authority should be the neces- 
sary technical Counsel to the Security 
Council. The Security Couneil should refer 
to the Authority, for advice, all questions 
placed before it, on matters bearing on 
development or control of atomic energy. 

(d) The Security Council should be the 
only authority responsible for decision 
taken in the interest of peace and for 
the security of the United Nations. 


+ * * 


was 


On July 2 and July 5 two memoranda 
were submitted to the Sub-Committee by 
Mr. Eberstadt on behalf of the U. S. dele- 
gation. The first consisted of an outline 
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of a treaty embodying the establishment 
of the ADA, provisions for the enforce- 
ment and punishment of violations, and 
several additional topics. Following are 
the salient points of this memorandum: 


(3) EXCERPTS FROM MEMORANDUM 
NO. 1 SUBMITTED BY THE U. S. 


The preamble of the treaty should ex- 
press the follwing principles: 

1. The preservation of international 
peace and security in accordance with the 
Preamble and Chapter I of the Charter 
of the United Nations; 

2. The safeguarding of all peoples 
against the use of atomic weapons; 

3. The development and wide distribu- 
tion of atomic energy and its by-products 
for purposes of raising the welfare and 
standard of life of the peoples of the 
world and of contributing to their science 
and culture; and 

4. The realization of these ends through 
international co-operation, through an 
international agency, for the development 
and control of atomic energy, and through 
a system of international enforcement. 

The treaty should contain provisions: 

1. Defining the relations between the 
Authority and the Security Council, the 
General Assembly, the International 
Court of Justice, and the other organs of 
the United Nations; 

2. Defining the mutual rights and obli- 
gations of the several signatory States 
and the Authority, including the relations 
between the Authority and any atomic 
energy control agencies of the signatory 
States; 

3. Governing the sequence and timing 
of the steps in the transition from the 
present conditions to the conditions which 
will prevail once the Authority is in ef- 
fective control of atomic energy; 

4. Specifying the time when and the 
conditions under which the national and 
private possession, manufacture, and use 
of atomic weapons shall be outlawed; 

5. Defining the violations which shall 
constitute international crimes and speci- 
fying the sanctions to be employed for 
such violations; 

6. Relating the signature, ratification, 
entry into force and amendment of the 
treaty; and 

7. Concerning any necessary amend- 
ment of the charter of the United Nations. 

The charter of the Atomic Development 
Authority should state the following pur- 
poses of the Authority: 

1.To prevent the possession, manufac- 
ture or use of atomic weapons for mass 
destruction; 

2. To foster the beneficial, non-danger- 
ous uses of atomic energy; 

8. To have managerial control or own- 
ership of all atomic energy activities po- 
tentially dangerous to world security; 

4. To control, inspect, and license all 


other atomic energy activities; 

5. To engage in atomic energy research 
and development; and 

6. To assure that the benefits derived 
from such research and development shall 
be available to the peoples of all the 
signatory States so long as each State 
and its people support the Authority and 
observe their obligations under the treaty 
and charter. 

The memorandum proceeds to enumer- 
ate the powers of the proposed Authority 
following closely the suggestions of the 
Acheson-Lilienthal report (see Bulletin 
V. 1 No. 8, and the article by J. R. Oppen- 
heimer in V. 1 No. 12.). 

Provisions for enforcement should be 
included in the treaty as follows: 

1. Definiticns of conduct constituting 
violations. 

2. Consequences of such violations, in- 
cluding the procedures to be followed in 
detecting, establishing, remedying or 
punishing such violations: 

(a) Administrative action by the Auth- 
ority. 

(1) Special investigations. 

(2) Revocation or denial of licen- 
ses. 

(3) Other action. 

(b) Resort to judicial processes 
procedures. 

(c) Reference of serious violations to 
the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions. 

Among the additional topics to be pro- 
vided for in the treaty are: 

Legal capacity and privileges and im- 
munities of the Authority in the territory 
ef each signatory State. 

Privileges and immunities of officials 
of the Authority. 

Financial provisions, and 

Measures to insure adequate protection 
and strategic location of the premises and 
property of the Authority. 


and 


Consideration of the charter first would 
afford an understanding of the functions 
to be performed by the Authority and 


would facilitate agreement upon the 
other provisions of the treaty. 

ok * oe 
The second American memorandum 


contained an even more detailed descrip- 
tion of the powers and functions of the 
Atomic Development Authority. Here 
again, the proposals of the Acheson-Lil- 
lienthal report were followed. One may 
say that with the presentation of this 
memorandum, the Acheson - Lilienthal 
ADA-scheme, for the first time, was ack- 
nowledged as the official American plan 
of dealing with atomic energy problems 
(since the original Baruch speech was 
restricted to the enunciation of general 
principles). Because of the length of the 
memorandum and its close similarity to 
the Acheson-Lilienthal report, we will not 
attempt to print its content here, but will 
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merely quote some of the final para- 
graphs, which touch upon the topic not 
considered in the Acheson-Lilienthal re- 
port—the relation of the ADA to the 
UNO. 


(4) EXCERPTS FROM MEMORANDUM 
NO. 2 SUBMITTED BY THE U. S. 


Part 7. The exercise by the Authority 
of the controls referred to above will call 
for a wide variety of administrative de- 
cisions based upon fair, sound and respon- 
sible judgments. In suggesting the con- 
ferring of these powers upon the Author- 
ity, it is not intended that their exercise 
by the Authority should be absolute, un- 
limited and free from review. Obviously, 
as to certain specific fields and functions 
to be defined in the treaty, the Authori- 
ty’s decisions would be final. In others 
they would not. It is our intention in 
dealing with the relation of the Authority 
to other elements of the United Nations 
to treat this phase of the subject more 
fully, and also to present proposals for 
enforcement of the provisions of the 
Treaty and Charter as well as for sanc- 
tions for violations. 


Part 8. As a function of its control 
operations, the Authority should make 
provision for the rendering of frequent 
and detailed reports to the appropriate 
organs of the United Nations and to the 
constituent nations, embodying the re- 
sults of its researches, new discoveries in 
the atomic field, the level of its material 
stockpiles, new locations of ores and all 
other important and pertinent 
tion. 


informa- 


In addition, properly accredited repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations and of 
the constituent nations should be per- 
mitted, under suitable regulations, to in- 
spect the plants, properties, records and 
operations of the Authority. 


As mentioned above, the relation of the 
ADA to the other UN organs had become 
the main subject of controversy in the 
Committee. The following memorandum 
dealt with this subject. 


(5) EXCERPTS FROM MEMORANDUM 
NO. 3 SUBMITTED BY THE U. S&S. 


The nature of the relations of the Atomic 
Development Authority with the various 
organs of the United Nations obviously 
will depend upon the powers and functions 
which the Authority receives and upon its 
statutes within the framework of the 
United Nations. Once these are made clear, 
the problems involved in the adjustment of 





the Authority to the organizational struc- 
ture of the United Nations become clear 
and can be solved. 


Three general considerations appear at 
the outset. 











1. The first arises from the fact that the 
question of control and development of 
atomic energy was neither considered nor 
dealt with in the framing of the Charter 
of the United Nations. This circumstance, 
however, should not be permitted to prevent 
bringing within the framework of their 
charter a matter of such vital common 
concern to the members of the United 
Nations. On the contrary, if the Charter 
is to survive, it must be susceptible of 
adaptation to meet new needs dictated 
new conditions. The control and develop- 
ment of atomic energy, therefore, should 
not lead to the formation of an internation- 
al agency unrelated to, or outside of, the 
United Nations, but rather to one fashioned 
in sound relationship to the Charter and 
to the organs thereby created. 


2. Secondly, none of the existing organs 


of the United Nations possesses the man- 
agerial, proprietary, inspecting, and licens- 
ing powers necessary to effective inter- 
national control and development of atomic 
energy. A new agency therefore is necces- 
sary. Moreover, even if the Charter could 
be construed to provide for a subsidiary 
organ created by collective action of sev- 
eral of the existing organs and possessing 
an aggregate of power delegated by each 
of them, such subsidiary organ would not 
have adequate powers under the Charter. 
Accordingly, the Authority, as a new 
organ, should be established by treaty 
granting it all necessary powers and de- 
fining its relation with the existing organs 
of the United Nations. 


3. The third general consideration con- 
cerns the degree of autonomy of the Au- 
thority. Having in mind the essentially 
non-political character of the Authority, 
the presumably high caliber of its person- 
nel, and the necessity for wide discretion 
on its part in order to achieve its purposes 
of control and development, great weight 
and a considerable degree of finality should 
be given to its determinations, orders and 
practices. Where their consideration is 
required by another organ, they should 
be accepted unless clearly erroneous or 
beyond the scope of the Authority’s powers. 


Three categories of decisions may be 
mentioned. They will, of course, need care- 
ful definition. In general they are (1) Ad- 
ministrative matters on which the deci- 
sions of the Authority are final; (2) De- 
cisions on other matters not of sufficient 
gravity to constitute a threat to the peace. 
These might be subject to review, possibly 
by a board established for this purpose. 
Its decisions, in turn, should be enforced 
by the Security Council as procedural 
matters, for, regardless of the origina 
seriousness of the offense, failure to re* 
spond to the proper orders of the Authority 
creates a situation demanding the atten- 
tion of the Security Council. (3) Serious 
offenses constituting a threat to the peace. 


These, as hereinafter outlined, fall within 
the jurisdiction of the Security Council 


and the provision of Article 51 of the 
Charter. 


One further comment is in order before 
taking up in detail the relation of the 
Authority to the organs of; the United 
Nations. Article 2, paragraph 7 of the 
Charter will not be infringed by the Au- 
thority. This paragraph is confined to 
matters “esssentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any state”. Specific recog- 
nition in the treaty that control of atomic 
energy cannot be essentially domestic but 
rather predominanily international would 
be sufficient to render this 


paragraph 
»licable. 


The respective functions of the Authority 
and of the organs of the United Nations, 
when viewed in the light of the foregoing 
considerations, indicate the general re- 
lationships which should prevail. They are 
outlined in the following paragraphs. 


(a) The General Assembly. 


The General Assembly is composed 
of all members of the United Nations. 
Its Composition, Functions and Powers. 
Voting and Procedure are contained in 
Chapter IV, Articles 9-22 of the Charter 
of the United Nations. Provisions with 
respect to the General Assembly also 
appear in other parts of the Charter. 
The character of the General Assembly 
and its importance in the whole concept 
of the Charter indicate, amongst others, 
the following respects in which the Au- 
thority may properly be related to it. 


(i) The Authority should submit peri- 
odic and, when necessary, special re- 
ports to the Assembly concerning the 
Authority’s activities, 


programmes, 
and information. 


(ii) The provisions for discussion and 
recommendation by the Assembly con- 
tained in the Charter should be con- 
strued to include matters pertaining 
to the Authority. 


(iii) The Assembly also might appro- 
priately have a role in connection with 
the budget of the Authority. 


(b) The Security Council. 


The Charter of the United Nations 
confers on the Security Council primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. (Chap- 
ters V, VI, VII, VIII, and XII). Many 
of the important features of the control 
and development of atomic energy, 
though by no means all of them, are 
intimately associated with the mainte- 
nance of international peace and secur- 
ity. With respect to these features, the 
Authority and the Security Council must 





be brought into close relationship. 
The following particulars in this regard 
are suggested: 
(i) In the event of an occurrence with- 
in the area of the Authority’s juris- 
diction constituting a threat to the 
peace, breach of the peace or act of 
aggression, such occurrence should 
immediately be certified by the Au- 
thority to the Security Council, the 
Assembly, and the signatory states. 
The treaty should establish this cat- 
egory of offenses and the conditions 
surrounding them. For purpose of 
illustration, they might include viola- 
tions such as those specifically men- 
tioned by Mr. Baruch in the United 
States proposal, viz: 
“(a) Illegal possession or use of an 
atomic bomb; 
“(b) Illegal possession, or separa- 
tion, of atomic material suitable for 
use in an atomic bomb; 
“(c) Seizure of any plant or other 
property belonging to, or licensed 
by, the Authority; 
“(d) Willful interference with the 
activities of the Authority; 
“(e) Creation or operation of dan- 
gerous projects in a manner con- 
trary to, or in the absence of, a 
license granted by the Authority.” 
The controls established by the treaty 
would be wholly ineffectual if, in any such 
situations, to he defined in the treaty, the 
enforcement of security provisions could 
be prevented by the vote of a state which 
has signed the treaty. Any other concep- 
tion would render the whole principle of 
veto ridiculous. It is intended to be an in- 
strument for the protection of nations, 
not a shield behind which’ deception and 
criminal acts can be performed with im- 
punity. This in no way impairs the doctrine 
of unanimity. No state need be an unwill- 
ing party to the treaty. But every state 
which freely and willingly becomes a party 
to the treaty, by this act, solemnly and 
firmly binds itself to abide by its under- 
takings. Such undertakings would become 
illusory, if the guarantee against their 
breach resided solely in the conscience of 
the one who commits the breach. 


All parties to the treaty and all peoples 
of the world, must have protection of a 
final and dependable character against 
the terrible consequences of the destructive 
use of atomic energy. Such protection re- 
quires international machinery which can 
and will function quickly — machinery 
which does not permit the offender to be 
protected by his own or another’s negation 
of the exercise of joint power essential to 
the security of all. Particularly is this 
true, with respect to matters, which become 
essentially procedural once the Authority 
has made its certification based on the 
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substantive provision of law established 
by the treaty. 

The relation of the Authority to the 
Security Council should recognize this 
principle. Subject to this principle, the 
Security Council should have full jurisdic- 
tion over serious violations certified to it 
by the Authority. This is no manner im- 
pairs or diminishes the power or the modus 
operandi of the Security Council in any 
other situation. 

As the United States Representative on 
the Atomic Energy Commission stated at 
the opening session: 

“I want to make very plain that I am 
concerned here with the veto power 
only at it affects this particular problem. 
There must be no veto to protect those 
who violate their solemn agreements 
not to develop or use atomic energy for 
destructive purposes.” 

Voluntary relinquishment of the veto 
on questions relating to a specific weapon 
previously outlawed by unanimous agree- 
ment because. of its uniquely destructive 
character, in no wise involves any com- 
promise of the principle of unanimity of 
action as applied to general problems or 
to particular situations not forseeable and 
therefore not susceptible of advance unan- 
imous agreement. 

What has been said above must be em- 
phasized. It is not intended to limit the 
powers, authority, responsibility or jur- 
isdiction of the Security Council to main- 
tain international peace and security. It 
is quite possible that in a major case of 
aggression, violation of the atomic treaty 
and the rules of the Authority may play 
an incidental part. Nothing herein sug- 
gested is intended to restrict or limit the 
over-riding powers of the Security Coun- 
cil to deal with such matters unaffected 
by the incidental inclusion of atomic en- 
ergy considerations as part of the prob- 
lems. 

(ii) It is impossible to treat this subject 

without reference to Article 51 of the 

Charter, which provides as follows: 

“Nothing in the present Charter shall 
impair the inherent right of individual 
or collective self-defense if an armed 
attack occurs against a Member of 
the United Nations, until the Security 
Council has taken the measures neces- 
sary to maintain international peace 
and security. Measures taken by mem- 
bers in the exercise of this right of 
self-defense shall be immediately re- 
ported to the Security Council.” 

Interpreting its provisions with respect 
to atomic energy matters, it is clear that 
if atomic weapons were employed as part 
of an “armed attack,” the rights reserved 
by the nations to themselves under Article 
51 would be applicable. It is equally clear 
that an “armed attack” is now something 
entirely different from what it was prior 
to the discovery of atomic weapons. It 


would therefore seem to be both important 
and appropriate under present conditions 
that the treaty define “armed attack” in 
a manner appropriate to atomic weapons 
and include in the definition not simply 
the actual dropping of an atomic bomb, 
but also certain steps in themselves pre- 
liminary to such action. 

(iii) The Authority may be required to 
carry out certain decisions by the Se- 
curity Council with respect to which 
the assistance of the Authority is deemed 
appropriate. 
(iv) Reports and other information 
should be submitted by the Authority to 
the Council concerning the Authority’s 
activities, programmes, and information, 
particularly as they bear upon the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security. 

(v) Consultation by the Military Staff 

Committee with the Authority on ques- 

tions relating to the military repercus- 

sions of the Authority’s plans, or actions 
should be provided for in the treaty. 

The foregoing indicates the manner in 
which appropriate relations between the 
Authority and the United States might be 
established in accordance with the princi- 
ples stated by Mr. Baruch in the United 
States proposal. 

* * * 

The activity of Sub-Committee 1 ended 
on July 12, before it had time to consider 
the U.S. memorandum No. 3. Dr. Evatt 
summarized the Sub-Committee’s delibera- 
tions in the following report to the Work- 
ing Committee of the whole commission. 
GENERAL REPORT OF 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1 
DR. H. V. EVATT 
1. Pursuant to authority conferred upon 
me as Chairman of the Working Com- 
mittee of the Atomic Energy Commission 
at a meeting held on June 28, 1946, I 
appointed to membership of Sub-Com- 
mittee No. 1 the representatives of France, 
Mexico, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and the U.S.S.R., together with 
the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

2. The duties of Sub-Committee No. 1 
were broadly to consider the principles 
and proposals presented to the Atomic 
Energy Commission and ascertain the 
area of actual or prospective agreement 
having in view the ultimate preparation 
of a framework of an international instru- 
ment for the control and development of 
atomic energy to secure its use for peace- 
ful purposes only. 

3. The Sub-Committee held five meetings 
on July 1, 2, 5, 8 and 11 respectively. At 
every meeting the entire membership was 
present. After the first two meetings I 
directed that every country not already 
represented on the Sub-Committee could 
be represented by an observer if so desired. 
Advantage was taken of this direction. 
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4. At its five meetings Sub-Committee 
No. 1 considered the main principles of 
the various proposals presented to the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Sub- 
Committee itself. Full opportunity was 
afforded to all members to present views 
and additional proposals and to ask 
questions of others in the interest of clari- 
fication. There was a frank exchange of 
views, the value of which should become 
evident as the task of the Commission 
is carried forward. 

WORKING DOCUMENTS 

5. As an aid to its discussion, the Sub- 
Committee had before it six documents 
prepared by the United States, Australian 
and French delegations, as follows. 


(a) Chart prepared by the United 
States Representative showing the 
attitude of delegations on specified 
topics and proposals made to the 
Atomic Energy Commission (This 
chart has been amended by delega- 
tions in several respects). 

(b) Tentative Proposals by the Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Dr. Herbert V. Evatt 
(Australia), submitted July 1. 
(Suggesting the examination of 
certain general principles of a 
multilateral treaty on atomic 
energy). 

(c) Document containing the point of 
view of the French Delegation on 
questions of principle discussed in 
the first meeting of Sub-Committee 
No. 1, submitted July 2. 

(d) Memorandum submitted by Mr. 
Ferdinand Eberstadt on behalf of 
the United States Delegation, 
submitted July 2. 

(e) Memorandum No. 2 submitted by 
the U.S. Representative, dealing 
with the functions and powers of 
the proposed atomic development 
authority, submitted July 5. 

(f) Analysis of the relationship be- 
tween organized measures for the 
international control of atomic 
energy and the United Nations 
organization (particularly the 
Security Council) by the Chairman 
of the Commission, Dr. Herbert 
V. Evatt, (Australia), submitted 
July 8. 

6. The procedure in Sub-Committee No. 
1 was informal throughout and no votes 
were taken. The observations which fol- 
low are therefore made upon my own re- 
sponsibility in order to assist the future 
work of the Commission. 

7. Three important questions of principle 
detailed consideration of which will be 
essential before any final plan can be 
drafted, were examined during the dis- 
cussions. There may be stated as follows: 
PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION 

A. Whether it is desirable to negotiate 


an international convention dealing solely 
with the “outlawing” of atomic weapons 
and the destruction of existing stocks, or 
whether on the other hand, the obligation 
not to make or use such weapons should 
be included within the framework of a 
broad general plan, an essential part of 
which should be an effective system of 
controls to make sure that atomic energy 
would be employed for peaceful purposes 
only. The opinion of the majority of the 
Committee favored the second alternative. 
Such alternative is basic to the United 
States proposals as explained by their 
representative in the Sub-Committee and 
also by Mr. Baruch in his opening address. 
Moreover, for reasons which I mention 
below (paragraph 9), I am of the opinion 
that the second alternative is the only 
course which is really consistent with the 
terms of reference of the Atomic Energy 
Commission itself. (Assembly Resolution 
Paragraph 5 (b) and (d)). 
INTERNATIONAL CONTROL 

B. The general type of international 
controls and measures necessary for in- 
cjusion within the framework of a general 
plan, including in such controls the 
establishment of a special international 
agency vested with executive power to 
determine and enforce controls and also 
to promote development of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. 

The general type of possible control 
measures and the functions of such an 
international agency are indicated with 
clarity in the United States documents 
(d) and (e) listed in Paragraph 5 above. 


RELATIONSHIP OF CONTROLS 
TO U.N.O. 


C. The relationship between organized 
measures for the international control of 
atomic energy and the United Nations 
organization, particularly the Security 
Council. 

As to this a juristic analysis of the 
legally permissible and practicable prin- 
ciples of relationship is contained in the 
Australian document (f) listed in Para- 
graph 5 above. This document was pre- 
pared by me on the hypothesis that the 
United Nations Charter remains for the 
time being in its present form. The Aus- 
tralian delegation has always favored at 
least the limitation of the veto power to 
the specific sanctions (e.g. commercial 
boycott, the levying of war by the United 
Nations against a proved aggressor) which 
the Security Council may impose under 
Chapter VII of the Charter. Indeed Aus- 
tralia took a leading part in the proposals 
made at the San Francisco Conference to 
restrict the veto, and recent experience 
confirms the wisdom of such proposals. 
However, in order to make specific pro- 
posals “with the utmost despatch” for 
the limitation of the use of atomic energy 
to peaceful purposes, practical common 
sense dictates that such specific proposals 


should not be dependent for their efficacy 
upon the remote possibility of complete 
and prompt removal from the Charter of 
the veto upon sanctions, a veto which is 
possessed by each permanent member of 
the Council. 
PLACE OF CONTROLS IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL PLAN 
8. As regards the first question, above, 
all members of the Sub-Committee agreed 
in principle that at a stage to be deter- 
mined, an international agreement not to 
produce or use atomic weapons for pur- 
poses of war, should be entered into. It 
was contended by the representative of 
the U.S.S.R. that an agreement of this 
kind should be entered into immediately, 
ie. before the establishment of a general 
plan for an effective international control 
of atomic energy. However, the majority 
of the Sub-Committee (including the U.S., 
which alone possesses atomic weapons) 
were strongly of the opinion 
(a) that a mere convention outlawing 
the use of atomic weapons could 
not be regarded as adequate, 
especially having regard to past 
experience of the inefficacy of 
certain international pacts, 
(b) that atomic weapons could and 
should be eliminated by direct 
measures of inspection and control 


and 
(c) that this system of control would 
make the proposed convention 


largely superfluous while ensuring 

the carrying into effect of its 

disarmanent objectives. 
NEED FOR EFFECTIVE GUARANTEES 
9. This conclusion appears inescapable 
if due account is taken of the instruction 
given to the Atomic Energy Commission 
in Paragraph 5(b) of the resolution adopted 
by the General Assembly on 24th January, 
1946, ie. to “make specific proposals for 
the control of atomic energy to the extent 
necessary to ensure its use only for peace- 
ful purposes”. It is clear that a convention 
unaccompanied by controls could not pos- 
sibly be regarded as sufficient to “ensure” 
the use of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses only. That objective can be achieved 
only by effective controls and guarantees 
amounting to a practical physical certainty 
that atomic bombs will not be used for 
military purposes because they cannot be 
brought into existence. As between con- 
tinous and positive controls (including 
inspection), and a mere convention to dis- 
arm (which at present would apply in fact 
only against the United States), the 
Assembly impliedly preferred the former 
course. That course is in accordance with 
the assessment of the situation made by 
the majority of the Sub-Committee solely 
in a desire to reach a satisfactory solution 
of a great problem. 








10. It seems to follow that in order to 
arrive as rapidly as possible at the stage 
where atomic weapons can be eliminated 
effectively and permanently, it is essential 
to proceed with the detailed preparation 
of an adequate system of international 
control. This system is an integral feature 
of the Baruch plan and in the opinion of 
the majority of the Commission as ex- 
pressed in the public and private discus- 
sions, it is demonstrably just and equitable 
in the interests of all humanity. 


MEASURES FOR INTERNATIONAL 
CONTROL 
11. The Sub-Committee discussed in 


general terms the measures suggested by 
the United States for the control of atomic 
energy. The United States representative 
contended, and this view found strong 
support in the Sub-Committee, that effec- 
tive control can be ensured only by the 
establishment of an atomic energy agency 
with broad powers of ownership, mana- 
gerial control and supervision, leasing, 
licensing and inspection. 


POWERS AND FUNCTIONS OF 
ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 

12. There was also considerable support 
for the view that this agency should— 

(a) have power to obtain complete 
control over or ownership of all 
uranium, thorium, or other poten- 
tial source of atomic energy; 

(b) be empowered to conduct investi- 
gations and surveys of sources of 
atomic energy; 

(c) own or rigidly control all facilities 
for the production of U235, plu- 
tonium and such other fissionable 
materials as it determines to be 
dangerous; 

(d) control such other facilities and 
activities in the field of atomic 
energy as would be dangerous in 
other hands; 

(e) have free and unhindered access 
to and power to control, license 
and inspect all other facilities 
which possess, utilize or produce 
the materials which are a source 
of atomic energy; 

(f) have the exclusive right of research 
in the field of atomic explosives; 

(g) foster and promote the non-dan- 
gerous use and wide distribution 
of atomic energy for beneficial 
purposes under licenses or other 
suitable arrangements that it may 
establish; 

(h) be authorized to make and issue 
such rules and regulations and take 
such action as is necessary to 
accomplish the purposes assigned 
“to it. 

18. It was clear from our discussions 
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that it is essential to proceed at once to a 
more detailed examination of actual con- 
trol measures and their applications. What 
next should be considered are specific pro- 
posals rather than statements of principle. 
When this is completed, it should be pos- 
sible to make progress toward resolving 
the difficult questions of the precise 
functions and powers of the atomic energy 
agency and its precise relationship with 
the organs of the United Nations, in par- 
ticular the Security Council. 


RELATIONSHIP TO THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


14. In the Sub-Committee there was 
general support of the view that if the 
system of control was inaugurated, it 
should be established by a single treaty 
which would define the obligations to be 
accepted by member States and at the 
same time establish the control agency, 
and define its form of organisation, func- 
tions and powers. So far as necessary the 
same instrument could define the relation- 
ship between the agency and the various 
organs of the United Nations. Further 
study is required to define exactly what 
that relationship should be. It seems to 
me clear, however, that the control agency 
must be constituted in such a way that it 
can, within its defined powers of inspec- 
tion and control, act without undue delay. 
15. The questions of the “sanctions” 
which such an atomic energy agency 
should be authorised to impose, the voting 
procedures within the atomic energy 
agency, and the division of functions 
between such an agency and the Security 
Council of the United Nations are all 
difficult, but they must be faced and over- 
come. That can be done only by a con- 
tinuance of the frank exchange of views 
which have characterised the work of the 
Sub-Committee. 

16. It was suggested during the Sub- 
Committee discussions by the delegate of 
the U.S.S.R. that it is or may be unneces- 
sary to confer enforcement powers on an 
atomic energy agency, because any neces- 
sary enforcement action could be taken by 
the Security Council. While it is generally 
recognised that the Security Council must 
retain its defined executive powers so long 
as the Charter of the United Nations re- 
mains in its present form, it is in my 
opinion legally and practically impossible 
for the functions of the Security Council 
to be enlarged in order to include the 
multifarious and detailed executive deci- 
sions involved in the administration of a 
treaty providing for the control and de- 
velopment of atomic energy. In my 
opinion, the Security Council has, under 
the United Nations Charter, no executive 
powers of such a character. Its executive 
powers exist only in situations where a 
threat to the peace, breach of the peace or 
act of aggression has been proved to exist 


in accordance with Chapter VII. 

17. The urgent problem facing us is to 
devise means by which power may be given 
by an international treaty to an atomic 
energy agency to control and supervise 
atomic energy development in such a way 
that neither threats to the peace nor 
breaches of the peace nor acts of aggres- 
sion can be caused by the employment of 
atomic weapons. In other words our ob- 
jective is to make the control system so 
effective that plans for violation or 
evasion—whether of a major or minor 
character—may be detected at the earliest 
stages and prompt measures taken for 
effective prevention. 


18. If, however, the control system of 
the international agency were in any 
particular case shown to be inadequate 
or ineffective, the machinery of the Se- 
curity Council could be invoked either by a 
complainant State or if it were so agreed, 
by the atomic energy agency whenever the 
special situations mentioned in Chapter 
VII of the United Nations Charter seemed 
likely to occur. 


THE VETO 


19. I return to a frank consideration of 
the veto. Mr. Baruch, in his opening 
speech, said “I want to make it very plain 
that I am concerned here with the veto 
power only as it affects this particular 
problem. There must be no veto to pro- 
tect those who violate their solemn 
agreements not to develop or use atomic 
energy for destructive purposes”. On 
behalf of Australia I have endorsed this 
statement which I do not interpret as a 
demand for an amendment of the United 
Nations Charter in relation to the method 
of voting in the Security Council when 
that body is dealing with the imposition 
of sanctions under Chapter VII. In point 
of fact such an amendment would be 
legally impossible without the consent 
of each one of the five permanent mem- 
bers: for the individual “veto” in respect 
of voting in the Security Council is pro- 
tected by the individual veto in respect of 
United Nations Charter amendment. 

20. I also interpret the remarks of Mr. 
Gromyko that “efforts directed to under- 
mine the unanimity of the Members cf the 
Security Council upon questions o-. sub- 
stance are incompatible with the interests 
of the United Nations” as indicating a 
resolve on the part of the U.S.S.R. not 
to consent to any alteration of the Charter 
at least so far as it affects voting in the 
Security Council on questions of sanctions 
under Chapter VII. 


21. I am convinced that in the end the 
solution of our task will be in the prepara- 
tion, for submission first to the Security 
Council and eventually to the United 
Nations, of a multilateral treaty embody- 
ing four vital subject matters i.e. 

(a) an overall plan for international 
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control of atomic energy and its 
development for peaceful purposes; 

(b) the charter of an international 
atomic energy agency with wide 
powers to administer the plan and 
put it into effect; 

(c) obligations by member States not 
to use atomic energy for purposes 
of destruction, and 

(d) terms and conditions under which 
the several parts of the plan shall 
become operative in just and 
equitable sequence. 


22. It seems to me plain that the broad 


principle, advocated so strongly by Mr. 
Baruch as U.S. Representative in the 
above quoted words, would be carried into 
substantial effect provided it is under- 
stood from the outset that every party to 
the atomic energy treaty will be subject 
to the rules of conduct laid down either 
in the treaty itself or by the international 
controlling agency established by such 
treaty. It follows from the same principle 
of the rule of law that no system of 
veto could possibly be permitted in the 
procedure of the atomic energy agency, 
simply because that would mean a right 
or privilege to claim a special immunity 
or exemption from the rules and regula- 
tions of conduct, thus subverting the 
main purposes of the overall plan. For 
such reasons each and every nation enter- 
ing into the atomic energy treaty must 
be bound by all its obligations. 


23. It is apparent that there are two 
ways in which the binding effect of the 
system of international controls could be 
evaded and piaciical immunity from its 
general rules gained by a nation. The first 
method would be to include openly and 
directly in the proposed treaty provisions 
for granting such immunity to one or 
more nations. But it is evident that the 
great majority of the nations could not 
be expected to endorse privileges and 
immunities which would destroy the prac- 
tical effectiveness of international control. 


24. The second method of achieving the 
same result would be by way of indirec- 
tion, i.e. to confer upon the Security Coun- 
cil the additional function of administering 
the control system. In this second case the 
result would be that each permanent mem- 
ber of the Security Council, by exercising 
the existing privilege of veto, could in 
effect confer immunity upon itself or any 
other country in any particular case of 
enforcement of controls. This second in- 
direct method seems as inadmissible as 
the first and as little likely to secure gen- 
eral acceptance. 


25. For these reasons it will, in my view, 
become increasingly apparent that in order 
to carry out the principles of the Baruch 
proposals and the mandate given to the 
Atomic Energy Commission by the Assem- 
bly, a special international agency for 


atomic control and development will have 
to be established by multilateral treaty— 
such agency being vested with administra- 
tive and executive powers, and being made 
responsible to the signatory nations and 
also brought into special relationship with 
the United Nations Organization. 





After July 12, the “Sub-Committee 1” 
was replaced by “Committee No. 2”, which 
had, as its terms of reference: 

“To examine questions associated with 
the control of atomic energy activities in- 
cluding all measures designed to insure 
the prevention of the use of atomic energy 
for purposes of destruction, and other 
weapons of mass destruction, and also 
including subject matters of possible Con- 
ventions, Sanctions and Observance, and 
to make specific recommendations of the 
said subjects.” 

It consisted of one representative of 
each country on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

Another Committee established by the 
Working Committee on the same date was 
the Legal Advisory Committee, consisting 
of representatives of all twelve delega- 
tions, whose terms of reference were as 
follows: 

“To act as an auxiliary to the Working 
Committee and other Committees in re- 
spect of all legal matters and to advise 
on all drafting questions. The Committee 
yould also examine 1) the legal aspects 
of the relationships between the system 
of measures of control recommended by 
Committee No. 2 and the United Nations, 
and 2) will ultimately submit a draft 
treaty or treaties to the Working Com- 
mittee.” 

Finally, a Scientific and Technical Com- 
mittee was established consisting of one 
scientific adviser appointed by each of 
the twelve countries represented on the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

“To advise the Working Committee and 
all other Committees or the Commission 
on scientific and technical questions refer- 
red to us. Also a) to consider and recom- 
mend proposals for the exchange of infor- 
mation; b) to consider and recommend 
proposals for the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy; and c) to consider and recommend 
proposals on all scientific and technical 
matters connected with the activities of 
the Commission. 





On July 24, Mr. Gromyko presented, 
before “Committee No. 2”, a speech which 
referred specifically to the American mem- 
orandum, No. 3, and can be considered as 
the final statement in this stage of delib- 
erations. No full transcript of this speech 
is available; we report it from the official 
UN press release. Mr. Gromyko said that 
he wished to make some observations on 
the substance of the United States Mem- 


orandum No. 8, submitted to the former 
Sub-Committee No. 1 of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission on July 12. 

Mr. Gromyko began his observations by 
stating that he attached great importance 
to the question whether or not the existing 
organs of the United Nations are em- 
powered to deal with problems of control 
over atomic energy. Whereas the United 
States memorandum states that existing 
organs of the United Nations are not 
empowered to deal with the questions 
relating to the control of atomic energy, 
the USSR feels that “such conclusions 
cannnot be justified.” The United Nations 
Charter mentions no specific type of arms 
which might be used by an aggressor, but 
deals with this subject in general terms, 
and grants to the Security Council full 
power and rights to deal with such mat- 
ters. That is, the Security Council “is 
able and has full power” to deal with these 
questions; the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion was established to assist the Security 
Council in these matters, but the Council 
should make all final decisions. 

In respect to decisions relating to the 
control of atomic energy and to decisions 
to be made by an Atomic Development 
Authority, as proposed by the United 
States representative, the United States 
memorandum drew up three categories 
(administrative matters, procedural mat- 
ters and serious offenses). These proposals 
“are of such a character that in reality 
such an Authority would be independent 
of the Security Council and would have 
almost full autonomy. This cannot be rec- 
onciled with the Charter of the United 
Nations.” 

The United States memorandum realizes, 
said Mr. Gromyko, that the broad func- 
tions and powers of the Atomic Develop- 
ment Authority in the field of control, in- 
spection and in other fields are difficult to 
reconcile with the relevant provisions of 
the Charter ensuring the sovereignty of 
Member States of the United Nations. 
The United States proposed therefore 
that all matters related to atomic energy 
should be considered as matters of in- 
ternational and not of national importance 
and jurisdiction in order to make Article 
2(7) of the Charter of the United Nations 
inapplicable to matters of atomic energy. 
Mr. Gromyko stressed that “when the 
Charter of the United Nations was pre- 
pared by the Conference at San Francisco, 
the question of sovereignty was one of 
the most important questions considered. 
This principle of sovereignty is one of the 
cornerstones on which the United Nations 
structure is built; if this were touched 
the whole existence and future of ‘the 
United Nations would be threatened.” 

In respect to the relationship between 
the Atomic Development Authority and 
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the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, said Mr. Gromyko, it is to be noted 
that there were no proposals in the United 
States memorandum which “would mean 
weakening the provisions by which the 
rights and functions of the General Assem- 
bly are assured.” This is right, stated 
Mr. Gromyko, since the powers of all 
organs of the United Nations must be 
protected. While the rights of the General 
Assembly were not minimized, on the other 
hand the United States memorandum 
denied the Security Council the rights it 
should have under the Charter. Such a 
situation could not be considered as nor- 
mal. The position of the Soviet Govern- 
ment was that the power, authority and 
prestige of the Security Council should 
not be undermined in connection with 
the problem of atomic energy. 

Mr. Gromyko declared further that the 
United States proposals also “change en- 
tireiy the meaning of Article 51 of the 
Charter.” 

On the question of the voting procedure 
in the Security Council Mr. Gromyko said: 
“on this question also I should like to make 
again clear the position of the Soviet 
Union that we cannot accept any proposals 
that would undermine in any degree the 
principle of the unanimity of the per- 
manent members of the Security Council 
in the maintenance of peace and security.” 
Mr. Gromyko noted that he had already 
made the position of the Soviet Govern- 
ment on this question quite clear at the 
second meeting of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and that he thought it would 
be dangerous and perhaps fatal to under- 
mine this principle which was embodied 
in the Charter of the United Nations at 
San Francisco in recognition of its neces- 
sity for maintaining peace and security. 
The great powers, said Mr. Gromyko, will 
provide the main means against aggres- 
sion, and this was recognized in the San 
Francisco decision on the voting procedure 
in the Security Council. 

In conclusion Mr. Gromyko said: “the 
United States proposals (referring to 
United States Memorandum No. 3) in their 
present form cannot be accepted in any 
way by the Soviet Union either as a whole 
or in separate parts.” 


* * * 


This speech squelched, at least tempo- 
rarily, all hopes of reaching agreement 
with USSR on the establishment of an 
Atomic Development Authority largely 
independent of the Security Council, and 
endowed with discretionary power of its 
own. 
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THIRD STAGE—DISCUSSION 
OF THE SOVIET PLAN 

In the third part of the deliberations of 
the UN Atomic Energy Commission, atten- 
tion was switched from the American ADA 
plan to the Russian proposal. Mr. Gromyko 
was invited to develop his plan in more 
detail, in the expectation that after a 
month’s debate, which had revealed univer- 
sal desire for an effective implementation 
of any agreement on outlawry of atomic 
weapons, he might enlarge on the means 
by which the USSR proposes to enforce 
the Convention on Prohibition of Atomic 
Weapons which Gromyko suggested on 
June 19. This expectation was not fulfilled; 
Mr. Gromyko merely restated his pre- 
vious position. Instead of making con- 
cessions to the principle of effective con 
trol and enforcement of the agreement by 
an international agency, he praised the 
principle by which each sovereign nation 
would enforce the covenant within its own 
borders. 

The disappointment over this stubborn- 
ness of Mr. Gromyko’s attitude found 
expression in the next speech by the 
representative of Holland. 

The speech of Mr. Gromyko is reprinted 
in full below; that of Mr. Van Kleffens ap- 
pears on p. 81. 


SOVIET ATOM CONTROL PLAN 
A. GROMYKO (RUSSIA) 


At the second meeting of the Atomic 
Energy Commission I proposed in the name 
of the Soviet government the conclusion 
of a convention outlawing the production 
and use of atomic weapons for purposes 
of mass destruction. The Soviet govern- 
ment attaches great importance to the 
conclusion of such a convention. 

It is impossible to consider practically 
the control over atomic energy without 
considering at this time the question of 
the conclusion of a convention outlawing 
the production and use of atomic weapons 
There are no serious obstacles to the con- 
clusion of such a convention if the coun- 
tries on the Atomic Energy Commission 
really and sincerely wish to take practical 
steps toward the control of atomic energy 
and for its use for peaceful purposes only. 
The only obstacle could be the wish not 
to place all discussions on a practical 
basis with the purpose of finding a prac- 
tical solution of the problem. 

The task is made easier by historic 
precedents: Civilization gives the example 
that countries, if they wish, can conclude 
conventions against the use of weapons 
for mass destruction. Such a convention 
was concluded with regard to gases and 
other poisonous substances and liquids. 

The task of concluding such a conven- 
tion is not so complicated if we really 
desire to prevent the use of atomic energy 
as a weapon. 

The Soviet draft convention contains 
also concrete points. For instance, Para- 
graph B, Article 1, which provides that 


the production of atomic weapons be for- 
bidden and that their production as well as 
their use shall be considered a serious 
offense against humanity. Thus one of the 
first steps toward the realization of con- 
trol over atomic energy is the prohibition 
of the production of atomic weapons. 

The main task of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, according to the resolution of 
the General Assembly, is to insure that 
atomic energy should not be used for pur- 
poses of mass destruction. If all countries 
agree to this, we ask how is the produc- 
tion of atomic weapons to be reconciled 
with this purpose? It is impossible to rec- 
oncile production of atomic weapons with 
the task of using atomic energy for peace- 
ful purposes only and with the spirit and 
the principles of the United Nations. 

The draft convention contains also con- 
crete provisions providing for the destruc- 
tion, within three months after its conclu- 
sion, of all stockpiles of atomic weapons 
and of unfinished atomic weapons. This 
also is a practical proposal, a step toward 
the solution of the problem of the use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes only. 
We ask why nations should produce stock- 
piles of atomic weapons if we all agree 
that atomic energy should be used only 
for the benefit of mankind. 

The draft convention contains a pro- 
vision that signatory states should within 
six months of its conclusion enact legisla- 
tion providing for severe punishment for 
violations of the convention. This is wholly 
in accord with the seriousness of the task 
as well as with the principle of the sov- 
ereignty of member states and with the 
principles of the United Nations. It further 
underlines what great importance the 
United Nations attach to provisions for 
insuring the use of atomic energy only 
for the benefit of mankind and of science 
and not to the detriment of humanity. 
The conclusion of such a convention would, 
without doubt, make a very favorable im- 
pression on all peace-loving states and 
would promote good neighbor relations 
between nations. 

In connection with the proposal for a 
draft convention some details would pos- 
sibly have to be elaborated by this com- 
mittee or by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

The Soviet proposal has, compared to 
those of other countries—which may, on 
the surface appear to be radical but cannot 
carry us to our goal—the merit of being 
a practical one, providing for the im- 
mediate and practical steps toward the 
control over atomic energy. The eyes of 
all peace-loving nations are focused on the 
work of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the peoples of the world expect this 
commission to suggest to .the Security 
Council practical measures for the con- 
trol of atomic energy. Such practical meas- 
ures are contained in the Soviet proposasl. 
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British Views of Atomic Energy . 


This article is from a series of two 
editorials in the distinguished English 
scientific journal, Nature, (June 22 and 
June 29). 

On January 7, 1946, the United States 
Secretary of State appointed a Committee 
on Atomic Energy, with Dean Acheson 
as chairman, to ensure that the American 
representative on the Atomic Energy 
Commission of the United Nations Or- 
ganisation would be properly briefed; this 
Committee appointed a board of consult- 
ants which produced “A Report on the 
International Control of Atomic Energy.” 
The significance of this report has evi- 
dently been appreciated by the British 
Government, for it has been re-issued by 
H. M. Stationery Office. The Atomic Sci- 
entists Association recently formed in 
Great Britain, has also prepared a memo- 
randum* for submission to the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the recommendations 
of which in the main follow closely those 
made by the American Committee. Dr. 
H. E. Wimperis made a brief study, at 
the invitation of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, of the impact upon 
international relations of the new weap- 
ons, and has extended it to form a little 
volume, “World Power and Atomic Ener- 
gy”, in which, after setting the atomic 
bomb in its true perspective as only 
one of a series of scientific develop- 
ments, accelerated by the War, which 
have been harnessed to war purposes, he 
reviews briefly the scientific, political, in- 
ternational and ethical aspects. In the 
purely political field, the Government has 
introduced its Atomic Energy Bill; and 
on the ethical plane a commission ap- 
pointed by the British Council of Churches, 
under Dr. J. H. Oldham as chairman, to 
consider the problems created by the dis- 
covery of atomic energy, has issued a 
reportfi in which the moral and ethical 
aspects in particular are profoundly dis- 
cussed, even if it is hard to find an answer 
to many of the questions raised. Thus 
the Atomic Energy Commission has use- 
ful material before it to facilitate its de- 
liberations, on which indeed the fate of 
civilization may be said to depend. 
THE LILIENTHAL AND ASA REPORTS 

From the scientific point of view, 
one may well turn first to the Am- 
erican’ report, around which, as_ the 
British memorandum shows, scientific and 
technical discussion of the problem is like- 
ly at the moment to be centred. Moreover, 
the American board of consultants under 
the chairmanship of Mr. D. E. Lilienthal, 
and also the Acheson Committee respon- 
final plan, but as a starting-point for the 
informed public discussion which is one of 
the essential factors in developing sound 


* This report was published in the Bulletin v. 1 
No. 12, 


policy. As pointed out by Prof. Oliphant, 
it provides a really constructive analysis 
of the question of international control, 
and a hopeful approach to a solution of 
the whole problem. 

* * ” 


There follows a resumé of the Lilienthal 
Report, with which the readers of the 
Bulletin may be assumed familiar. 

* + om 


It is clear that the scientific workers of 
the United States have taken a most im- 
portant step in preparing the way for their 
country to accept the responsibilities of 
leadership, which possession of so much 
of the technical knowledge of production 
in this field lays upon them; and the task 
of further discussion of these proposals, 
so far as they concern the government of 
the United States, and the simultaneous 
task of educating public opinion in that 
country in support of the proposed plan 
or a modification of it is one that they 
are clearly determined to discharge. But 
there are like responsibilities that the 
publication of the report places upon sci- 
entific workers in other countries, if the 
Lilienthal plan or any other scheme of 
international control is to succeed. Not 
merely must public opinion be prepared 
for the surrender of national sovereignty 
involved: no less important, the scientific 
and technical aspects of the plan must be 
searchingly but constructively reviewed, 
and alternative and constructive propos- 
als advanced to cover any features in 
which it appears to be defective or un- 
acceptable. 

The recommendations of the Atomic 
Scientists’ Association, a body of British 
men of science who have been associated 
with atomic energy projects, as set forth 
in a memorandum on the international 
control of atomic energy issued shortly 
after its formation, are on similar lines 
to those of the Lilienthal Board. An im- 
mediate attempt is urged to obtain inter- 
natienal agreement by which the use of 
atomic energy, the distribution of the 
essential raw materials, and the erection 
and operation of plants designed to pro- 
duce or capable of producing active ma- 
terials, would be strictly controlled by 
the United Nations Organisation. The 
control would be implemented by a sys- 
tem of inspection, and all major sources 
of raw materials and major production 
plants would be handed over to the United 
Nations Organisation and operated under 
international boards responsible to it, and 
guarded by men also responsible to and 
appointed by that Organisation. The 
Atomic Energy Commission should un- 
dertake the construction and operation of 
new large-scale plants for the production 
of fissionable materials. These plants 
should be so distributed throughout the 


from “Nature” 


world as to ensure that if any nation 
seize control of plants operating in the 
area in which its own armed forces pre- 
dominate, the remainder of the United 
Nations would jointly possess an over- 
whelming superiority in the production of 
fissionable material. 

The disposal of active materials pro- 
duced in such plants and the research, 
development and production of atomic ex- 
plosives would be reserved to the United 
Nations Organisation, and any bombs 
made in that way or made prior to the 
scheme should be kept in stores distrib- 
uted throughout the world. The Associa- 
tion does not commit itself to regarding 
the atomic bomb as a desirable or suitable 
weapon for police functions, but considers 
production and control of atomic bombs 
by an international authority as essential 
at present to prevent any ill-disposed 
nation holding the threat of atomic war- 
fare over the peace-loving nations. The 
Association is impressed with the feasi- 
bility of the division of atomic energy 
activities into ‘safe’ and ‘dangerous’ cate- 
gories, as suggested by the Lilienthal 
Board, and the memorandum also includes 
a recommendation in favour of lifting the 
secrecy rules and ultimately carrying on 
all research and development freely and 
openly, with a duty to report to the 
United Nations Organisation any signifi- 
cant results. 


THE BRITISH ATOMIC ENERGY BILL 

One first step to which British men of 
science must address themselves forth- 
with is the scrutiny of the Atomic Energy 
Bill and any other legislative or executive 
measures which the Government proposes 
to take in this field; so as to ensure that 
no action is taken which will impede 
either the work of the Atomic Energy 
Commission itself or the attainment of 
international agreement on this difficult 
question. The powers which the Atomic 
Energy Bill gives to the Minister of Sup- 
ply are indeed wide, but they appear to be 
necessary at present, and should in fact 
facilitate the handing over of the specified 
dangerous operations to international au- 
thority. in accordance with any plan on 
the lines suggested by the Lilienthal 
Board. The Bill charges the Minister with 
the genera] duty of promoting and con- 
trolling the development of atomic ener- 
gy, as well as its production and use and 
the prosecution of research. He has power 
to obtain information concerning any ma- 
terials, plant or processes connected with 
the production of atomic energy, includ- 
ing that of entry and inspection of prem- 
ises, as well as powers of search for min- 
erals from which uranium and other pre- 
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scribed substances might be obtained, the 
right of working and powers of control 
over the working of any such minerals. 
A further clause in the Bill restricts 
the disclosure, without the consent of the 
Minister, of information concerning any 
existing or proposed plant for producing 
or using atomic energy, the purpose or 
method of operation of any such plant 
or process, except plant designed solely 
for research or educational purposes. This 
power clearly is required as a preliminary 
to the ordered release of information. 
Similarly, the scheme outlined by the Lili- 
enthal Board should remove the fear that 
scientific research at the universities may 
be hampered in spite of the specific ex- 
ception already noted. This is probably 
the most substantial criticism that can 
be advanced against the general terms of 
the Bill; but it needs to be remembered 
that the Atomic Energy Bill, like similar 
legislation in the United States, while in 
one respect preparing the way for an in- 
ternational authority, in itself leaves the 
matter in the most dangerous position. 
The dangerous aspects of atomic energy 
must be taken out of national hands and 
placed in international hands quickly; and 
the longer the delay in establishing such 
an authority the greater the danger, not 
merely of an uncontrollable atomic arma- 
ment rivalry between the nations being 
precipitated, but also the greater the diffi- 
culties of the transition period, to which 
the Lilienthal Board directs special atten- 
tion. 
POLITICAL ASPECTS OF CONTROL 
Here, of course, we are largely entering 
the political field, as distinct from the 
technical or scientific, but the man of sci- 
ence or technician has a perfect right to 
give his views on the political conditions 
in which any scheme for international 
control can function successfully. This 
the Lilienthal Board has done, and there 
lies upon their fellow men of science the 
responsibility not merely of scrutinizing 
the technical aspects of the plan but also 
of ensuring that those essential political 
considerations, as well as the broad tech- 
nical features of the scheme, are fully 
understood by their fellow citizens. No 
plan such as is proposed could wisely be 
undertaken unless there were valid hope 
that it would be entered into, and-carried 
through, in good faith; and that in itself 
presupposes public understanding of the 
indispensable requirements of the plan. 
No part of its report is more praise- 
worthy than that in which the Lilienthal 
Board endeavours to prepare public opin- 
ion in the United States for the implica- 
tions of any such scheme, and the dis- 
appearance of the present monopoly, both 
in knowledge and physical facilities. Sci- 
entific workers already recognize that 
knowledge will become general; for the 
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science on which the release of atomic 
energy rests is essentially a world-wide 
science, to which men of many countries 
have contributed, and the principal find- 
ings on which the success of the project 
depends are well known to workers in the 
field of nuclear physics everywhere. Fur- 
ther, the ultimate balance towards which 
a plan for international control must work 
will witness the loss also of material 
facilities, so that neither in legal posses- 
sion nor in geographical distribution is 
any one nation unduly favoured. 

But there is one point here that should 
be made plain. The Lilienthal Board, in 
proposing an international authority, is 
using the word in a particular sense— 
that of a super- or extra-national body. 
It does not advocate the disclosure of 
the critical items of fundamental knowl- 
edge or of the technique of production to 
national governments in the way that 
immediate disclosure to the United Na- 
tions Organisation would involve. What 
it proposes is an impartial body standing 
outside and above national rivalries and 
suspicions; and there is sound reason for 
the United States or Canada or Great 
Britain declining to impart the essential 
information of this type to any other 
body. It seems clear from the Atomic 
Scientists Association’s memorandum that 
this view is shared by British men of 
science also, and Dr. Wimperis in his 
book quotes an emphatic opinicn to the 
same effect from Prof. A. Einstein. Until 
the individual nations are prepared to 
renounce national severeignty to that lim- 
ited extent, atomic energy will continue 
to represent the great menace of our age, 
and its potentialities for good will remain 
an unsubstantial shadow. 

While, as Prof. M. L. Oliphant has 
pointed out in reviewing the proposals of 
the Lilienthal Board for the international 
control of atomic energy, countries whose 
interest in the peaceful production of 
power by nuclear methods is more direct 
than that of countries like the United 
States richly endowed with coal and other 
sources of power, may give somewhat 
different emphasis to some of the points 
raised, there can be no dissent as to the 
urgency of the whole problem. If political 
dilatoriness and self-seeking lead to ob- 
struction and lack of agreement, the Lili- 
enthal proposals and any like scheme may, 
as Prof. Oliphant remarks, instead of 
saving the world, have precisely the oppo- 
site effect. It is therefore encouraging 
to note that both the British and Cana- 
dian delegates on the Atomic Energy 
Commission have already signified the 
support of their Governments for the 
general principles of the American scheme 
based on the work of the Lilienthal Board. 

It is at this stage that the technical 
and political aspects merge into the ethi- 
cal plane; the moral issues raised by the 


utilization of nuclear energy are the main 
concern of the report of a commission 
appointed by the British Council of 
Churches, with Dr. J. H. Oldham as chair- 
man, and including among its members 
Sir Walter Moberly, Prof. A. D. Ritchie 
and Mrs. J. L. Stocks. This report was 
the first considered statement by a rep- 
resentative group to appear in Great 
Britain, although it has been followed by 
the statement from the Atomic Scientists 
Association, which includes as one of its 
aims the interpretation of the implica- 
tions of the release of atomic energy to 
other men of science and to the general 
public. The report from the British Coun- 
cil of Churches has little to say on prac- 
tical policy, but seeks to determine the 
principles on which policy should be based. 
In particular, it challenges men to free 
themselves from the tyranny of habit and 
of accustomed ways of thinking. 
THE REPORT OF THE 
OLDHAM COMMISSION 

The Oldham Commission, as it may be 
termed, endeavours to keep in balance 
the two aspects of the release of atomic 
energy, which it points out is the cul- 
minating point of a process of continu- 
ously increasing control of the forces of 
Nature which has been proceeding for 
two or three generations; it does not so 
much present us with new problems as 
make more acute and urgent problems 
already before us for which a solution 
would in any event have been imperative. 
Society is now confronted with no less 
than an immediate threat to the continu- 
ance of civilization; and unless a war 
with atomic weapons can be prevented, 
the use for peaceful purposes of the hith- 
erto unimagined sources of power now 
placed at the disposal of mankind loses 
all importance. Before men have learned 
to control wisely for human good the 
powers which they already possess, they 
have had given into their hands, for good 
or evil, powers of infinitely wider range. 


Of the political and social consequences 
of the new discovery, the Commission ob- 
serves that atomic energy is a force too 
powerful and dangerous to be left un- 
controlled in private hands; and that un- 
less, and until, effective control of weapons 
of mass destruction is established, every 
State will have to reckon with the possi- 
bility of a completely devastating attack 
made without warning, and in consequence 
a nation may be forced to entrust to its 
Government the power of immediate at- 
tack or retaliation. Again, apart from the 
indirect consequences involved in such a 
state of preparedness, the atomic bomb 
constitutes a peculiar threat to the urban 
society which is the outstanding charac- 
teristic of modern civilization. There may 
well also be important and far-reaching 
psychological effects of the intensification 
of the feeling of insecurity which the 
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atomic bomb has brought; and while the 
Commission recognizes the need for swift 
action in the political field, it believes 
that a real solution of the difficulties can 
be found only at a deeper level than that 
of political arrangement. 

The substance of this report and its 
specific contribution to the debate are 
contained in the four chapters in which 
there are successively discussed the choice 
before society, the problems of power and 
law, power and the international com- 
munity and science and society. A brief 
analysis of social engineering and plan- 
ning in relation to human progress and of 
the contrasted attitude of withdrawal 
affairs of society—attitudes 
which are tending to divide the world into 
opposing camps—leads to a challenge to 
develop a responsible citizenship in line 
with the democratic tradition of Great 
Britain and of Western civilization, by 
constantly subjecting national organisa- 
tion and power to the criticism and cor- 
rection of ideas working in men’s minds, 
and redeeming ideals and principles from 
ineffectiveness by supplying power and 
organisation to realize and uphold them. 
Stressing the grave dangers which attend 
the decay of the belief in progress, the 
Commission emphasizes the necessity for 
a moral and religious motive which, in 
Prof. A. N. Whitehead’s words, “can ren- 
der clear to popular understanding some 
eternal greatness incarnate in the pas- 
sage of temporal fact’. 


A TEST FOR DEMOCRACY 

Discussing next the conceptions of pop- 
ular sovereignty and the supremacy. of 
law, and the synthesis of power and law 
in the British national tradition, the Com- 
mission maintains that the coming of 
atomic power makes it more than ever 
necessary to preserve the conditions in 
which human lives can grow, and in a 
passage reminiscent of Lord Lindsay’s 
discussion of the functions of the church- 
es and the universities in his “Religion, 
Science and Society in the Modern World”, 
suggests that our immediate task is to 
encourage everywhere groups which are 
learning to practise democratic fellowship 
and are thereby becoming the nuclei of a 
new social consciousness. Further, since 
ideas become effective by being embodied 
in institutions, it is a vital task in the 
present crisis to preserve and foster tra- 
dition where it still survives, while at 
the same time fearlessly adapting it and 
expanding it to meet the demands of a 
changing society. 

The achievement of democracy has been 
to curb and discipline power, not to abol- 
ish it; but although the Commission re- 
gards the realization of an effective world 
community as the most urgent task of our 
time and the only ideal which now offers 
reasonable hope of eliminating from hu- 
man society the danger of atomic war, it 


does not suggest that such a world com- 
munity is inevitable or easy to achieve. 
The obstacles are concisely indicated, and 
particularly the clash of irreconcilable 
ways of life which dominates the relations 
between the Anglo-Saxon world and that 
of the U.S.8.R. That dilemma is put as 
clearly as it is by Mr. J. Middleton Murry 
in his pamphlet “Trust or Perish’; but 
the Commission of the British Council of 
Churches does not conclude with him that 
Great Britain should declare that in no 
circumstances would we participate in an- 
other world war, and that this declaration 
should be made irrespe¢tive of the at- 
tempt to put the atomic bomb under in- 
ternational control. On the contrary, it 
is clear that the Commission is divided on 
the issue. Some at least of its members 
regard the problem as the prevision of 
effective means of police action to :estrain 
a lawless and anti-social member of the 
community of nations from seeking to 
attain its ends by violence, and that to 
assume that the best means of saving 
humanity from atomic warfare is to re- 
nounce in advance the right of defence 
might well prove to be a serious political 
miscalculation. 


THE ROLE OF THE CHURCHES 

The Commission does not believe that 
Christianity is able with its present in- 
sight to pronounce between the two alter- 
natives, but it urges that the intolerable 
nature of the dilemma by which we would 
be confronted by an outbreak of atomic 
warfare is an overwhelming reason for 
doing all in our power to further the 
proposal to eliminate from the armaments 
of all nations weapons adaptable to mass 
destruction. In the following chapter it 
admits that the Churches must recognize 
more fully than they have yet done that, 
in regard to a host of problems of conduct 
in our complex society, they do not know 
the right answer, and that that answer 
will be found only through the combina- 
tion of ethical insight with the support 
of disciplined empirical research. Equally, 
however, it holds that the world which is 
apprehended by the methods of science is 
not the whole of reality, and the real 
danger to a scientific society is in the 
increasing opportunities which scientific 
advance presents to men’s power-seeking 
impulse, and the inevitable extension of 
the field of organisation in which men are 
less and less related to one another as 
responsible persons and become inter- 
changeable units in a vast machinery of 
production. 

To believe in the reform of human soci- 
ety may indeed be an act of faith, but to 
believe in it without a change of heart, 
it has truly been said, is an act of lunacy. 
Here on this ultimate moral plane we find 
little guidance as to how mankind may 
come to that humility of soul, the cleans- 
ing of hearts from pride, vainglory, hy- 


pocrisy and unworthy material ambitions 
which, Dr. Wimperis reminds us, may be 
part of the price that must be paid. One 
thing is certain: mankind must, in Mr. 
Murry’s words, trust or perish; and one 
essential step to that trust must be the 
elimination as fully and swiftly as possible 
of all national claims to secrecy. 

The rally of scientific opinion in favour 
of the free interchange of scientific infor- 


mation is duly acknowledged in the report 
of the Commission of the British Council 
of Churches as an event of outstanding 


importance. It has been made abundantly 
clear that free communication is the life- 
blood of science, and when the Atomic 
Scientists’ Association in its memorandum 
urges that, as the scheme for interna- 
tional control of atomic energy becomes 
effective, the existing secrecy rules should 
be lifted and that eventually all research 
and development should be carried on 
freely and openly, with a duty to report 
to the United Nations Organisation any 
significant results, it is promoting not 
merely the interests of science itself but 
also that wider understanding out of which 
mutual confidence grows. 
THE ROLE OF THE SCIENTISTS 
Powerful and unmistakable as is this 
support for freedom of communication— 
the statement also urges that the free 
movement and interchange of all men of 
science, including those working on atomic 
energy, be permitted and encouraged to 
the fullest extent—it is not support for 
indiscriminate or precipitate disclosure. 
That has been made plain alike in the 
American report on the International Con- 
trol of Atomic Energy and in the British 
declaration, and also in Dr. Wimperis’ 
little book; and nothing could be more 
unforturrate than any action by a respon- 
sible body of scientific men which sug- 
gested that it in any way condoned such 
disclosure or the violation of contract 
clauses. Apart from those technical ques- 
tions with which the American report is 
concerned and to which the Atomic Sci- 
entists’ Association has now given its 
support, there is no better way in which 
men of science generally can help forward 
the development of any scheme of effec- 
tive control than by exerting themselves 
with the utmost determination and per- 
sistence to preserve both the integrity of 
science and the fullest possible freedom of 
communication, and to see that restric- 
tions and secrecy regulations are relaxed 
or modified in response to reasoned agree- 
ment and as part of a considered plan. 
In that way, through exercising their own 
power with responsibility, men of science 
may make also some contribution, how- 
ever slight, to the resolution of that moral 
dilemma which confronts both the con- 
tinuance of civilization and the advance- 
ment of science. 
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The United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization . . . . Prof. W. Albert Noyes, Jr. 


The United Nations Organization is 
responsible for dealing with those political 
matters which could give rise directly to 
war, but certain other organizations as- 
sociated with the United Nations may, in- 
deed, have a far reaching effect in easing 
the way of the politicians in the solution of 
their problems. It is for this reason that 
we desire to present a brief report on the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization. 

“A conference to establish a specialized 
Organization of the United Nations for the 
interchange of knowledge and the promo- 
tion of understanding” met in London at 
the invitation of the governments of the 
United Kingdom and of France on Novem- 
ber 1, 1945. In about two weeks a con- 
stitution had been drafted, and the Final 
Act of the Conference was signed by the 
heads of the delegations on November 16. 
Thus was laid the basis for UNESCO, but 
there remains ratification by the various 
participating nations. 

PRELIMINARY ORGANIZATION 

Time and space do not permit a detailed 
discussion of the actions taken by the afore- 
mentioned conference, but a few facts con- 
cerning the establishment of UNESCO 
are pertinent. The Secretariat will be in 
Paris, but for the moment the Secretariat 
of the Preparatory Commission charged 
with the responsibility of drawing plans 
for the ultimate organization is situated in 
London and is headed by Julian Huxley, 
biologist. 

The Constitution recommends the es- 
tablishment in each country of a National 
Commission to advise its government on 
policies with respect to UNESCO. How- 
ever, since the American commission can- 
not be formed until the passage of author- 
izing legislation,* the Department of State 
established some months ago an advisory 
group in science consisting of seven men 
representing major fields of science. This 
group has held numerous meetings and has 
discussed the plans which it believes the 
United States should favor as part of the 
program of UNESCO. 

The secretariat of the Preparatory 
Commission of UNESCO has been divided 
into nine divisions. The one which con- 
cerns us most is the Division of Natural 
Sciences whose chief counselor is Joseph 
Needham of Cambridge University, bio- 
chemist. 

In order to obtain ideas which might 
form the basis for the ultimate program, 
each division has called together a com- 
mittee of one or more advisers from each 
nation for a two-day meeting in London. 
It was the privilege of the writer to attend 
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the meeting of the Committee on Natural 
Sciences of the Preparatory Commission 
on May 31 and June 1 at 46 Belgrave 
Square, London. Advisers from 15 na- 
tions were present. 
DIFFERENCES OF OPINION 

Before giving a summary of the actions 
taken at this meeting, it may be advisable 
to indicate some of the differences in point 
of view which are encountered in the vari- 
ous countries. There are those who believe 
that existing international agencies, such 
as the International Scientific Unions and 
their Council of Scientific Unions, could 
suffice for maintaining all necessary inter- 
national contacts. This type of person 
seems averse to the adoption of any far- 
reaching program for UNESCO and ex- 
presses some suspicion that UNESCO 
might lead to an undesirable regimenta- 
tion in science. 


Opposed to the conservatives mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph are those who 
believe that UNESCO should operate 
international laboratories, have commis- 
sions dealing with a wide diversity of sub- 
jects, and in general be a powerful organi- 
zation for coordinating scientific activities 
in the various countries. Cooperation 
with certain, at least, of the existing inter- 
national unions is desirable. Indeed, 
some type of international organization 
now exists to deal with every conceivable 
problem. Most such organizations have 
been ineffective because of lack of funds, 
lack of proper personnel, or because of 
jealousies of one sort or another. How- 
ever, such persons believe that most of 
these organizations should be discarded 
and a strong centralized agency such as 
UNESCO be established. 

The attitude in the United States prob- 
ably falls in a third category, that of ignor- 
ance. A relatively small proportion of 
American scientists seem to have heard of 
UNESCO and to know what its objectives 
are. The others must be educated. Of 
those who have thought about the sub- 
ject, a majority seem to favor a strong 
organization. 

It is obvious in dealing with this prob- 
lem that we must keep the ideals of those 
who desire a high degree of international 
cooperation, and yet retain the sound 
judgment necessary to the establishment 
of a workable organization. Ideals of 
themselves are of little use unless there are 
persons at the helm who are capable of 
putting those ideals into practice. These 
truisms must be kept in mind in consider- 
ing the actions of the Committee on Nat- 
* The US has just become a member of UNESCO 

by joint resolution of Congress. The President 


is to name five delegates and establish a 100- 
member national commission to advise them. 


ural Sciences at the London meeting. 
LONDON MEETING 

No formal votes were taken at the meet- 
ing. There was a free and sometimes 
heated discussion of many of the points, 
and usually one could sense that general 
agreement was attained. However, some 
of the points were so vague and so idealis- 
tic that even though general agreement 
was obtained, it was impossible to visualize 
any mechanism for carrying the desires 
of the group into effect in the near future. 

It scarcely seems necessary to discuss 
all of the propositions and the attitudes of 
those present in detail. There were cer- 
tain general matters with which no scien- 
tist could disagree even while admitting 
that positive action would be excessively 
difficult of accomplishment. Included in 
this category would be such propositions 
as the following: “Assist the restoration of 
scientific facilities in liberated countries”; 
“Promote plans for international collabora- 
tion of science’; “That UNESCO do 
everything possible to further completely 
free exchange of scientific knowledge”; 
“Do everything possible to establish a 
universal language of science”; “Further 
the establishment of a uniform standard 
of weights and measures”; “That the free 
importation of books, reviews of science, 
apparatus and instruments be part of the 
program of UNESCO, particularly as re- 
gards hospitals and laboratories not op- 
erated for profit.” 

Certain of these propositions involve 
matters of tariff, changes in basic laws of 
certain countries, and even run counter 
to certain sensibilities. The restoration of 
facilities in liberated countries is the 
responsibility of other agencies and al- 
though UNESCO should do what it can 
along these lines, there seems little of a 
positive character which could be accom- 
plished at present. Similarly, the subject 
of reparations is the concern of those 
drafting peace treaties and was not 
deemed to be a matter for discussion. 

Other matters can be the object of 
immediate attention. It was recommended 
that regional offices of UNESCO be estab- 
lished to aid in exchanges of persornel, in 
surveying needs of the various countries, 
and to aid in exchanges of information by 
various devices. Lack of foreign currency 
is a serious handicap to many activities, 
and an international organization, such as 
UNESCO, might be of very material help 
in this connection. 

The relationship of UNESCO to the 
various international unions and to the 
International Council of Scientific Unions 


This article is reprinted by permission of the 
American Chemical Society. 
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was discussed at the meeting and private- 
ly with the president and secretary of 
the Council. Some unions should be sup- 
ported, others should be reorganized, and 
some new ones should be formed. The 
Council should have an office associated 
with the headquarters of UNESCO. It is 
evident that UNESCO could help revive 
many activities which have been dormant 
since the start of the war and could aid in 
strengthening the unions which have been 
inadequate in the past. 

There are other United Nations organi- 
zations dealing with specific problems: 
food and agriculture, public health, atom- 
ic energy. The closest cooperation be- 
tween the Division of Natural Sciences 
of UNESCO and these organizations is 
essential, particularly on matters pertain- 
ing to research and exchange of scientific 
information. 


POINTS OF DIFFERENCE 


It is best, perhaps, to dwell on one or 
two points about which there was heated 
discussion, because it is concerning these 
points that the real differences of opinion 
between those who desire a strong inter- 
national organization and those who do 
not became apparent. One of these points 
had to do with exchange of students and 
of scientific personnel at all levels, and 
another dealt with the establishment of 
international research institutes. It can 
be appreciated that either of these pro- 
grams carried out on an adequate seale 
would require substantial funds. 

While no single delegate expressed 
opposition to the principle of large-scale 
exchange of scientific personnel, there 
were those who believed that existing 
mechanisms were adequate for accom- 
plishing all that is necessary in this re- 
spect. It is true that various foundations 
already carry part of this burden, and 
that there are various bilateral agree- 
ments between countries for exchanges 
of students and of professors. However, 
one speaker made a strong plea for ex- 
changing other types of persons, such as 
laboratory technicians, mechanicians, and 
glassblowers, so that the various tech- 
niques of making apparatus could be made 
more common knowledge. Another speak- 
er explained that his country had been 
cut off seven years by the war, and that 
he was strongly desirous of sending a few 
of his able young men to the United 
States to learn modern physical chem- 
istry. He explained that he could not do 
this because the necessary foreign cur- 
rency was not available. Still other speak- 
ers expressed the belief that the scientific 
horizon should be broadened so that all 
countries may make contributions to sci- 
entific knowledge. The sending of students 
to scientifically powerful nations and of 
professors. to the scientifically weaker 
ones would be important in alleviating 
the inequalities which now exist. 


After an extended discussion it seemed 
generally agreed that UNESCO should 
have funds at its disposal for promoting 
the exchange of personnel and that these 
funds should be used as far as possible 
to raise the scientific level throughout the 
world. It was not meant to imply that 
UNESCO should displace those organiza- 
tions now performing these functions, but 
that it should supplement them and have 
a broader horizon as its objective. It was 
felt almost universally that a beginning 
should be made at once even though that 
beginning must necessarily be a modest 
one, and the writer expressed the hope 
that the American Chemical Society might 
make a small donation, perhaps only 
$25,000, to initiate the program of ex- 
changing chemists between 
countries. 


the various 


With regard to international institutes 
several types were mentioned as possibili- 
ties: astronomical observatories, institutes 
for the study of nutrition and of natural 
resources in the various regions of the 
world, institutes for the study of epi- 
demics and endemics, an institute for ap- 
plied mathematics, institutes for the study 
of meteorology. : 

The International Astronomical Union 
had already proposed to Dr. Huxley the 
establishment of an international observa- 
tory by UNESCO. In this case the Union 
might well be called upon to administer 
such an observatory, and in some other 
instances existing International Unions 
might provide administration. However, 
it was strongly felt that such interna- 
tional institutes should bear the UNESCO 
name so that citizens of each of the 
countries would feel free to use them, 
not as guests but as participants. 

Speakers from certain countries ex- 
pressed skepticism concerning these pro- 
posals. The main reasons advanced for 
this attitude were difficulty of obtaining 
funds, shortage of scientific personnel, 
and belief that enough institutes are al- 
ready in existence. It seems to the writer 
that most of these arguments are trivial 
and even though one admits that such a 
program could not be implemented until 
funds are available, pians should be drawn 
immediately. The majority of those pres- 
ent seemed to concur in this point of 
view. 

As a result of this discussion it was 
recommended that the Preparatory Com- 
mission be requested to draw plans for 
international institutes of one or more of 
the above types, choosing the ones which 
seem most feasible after careful consider- 
ation of all of the factors involved. 
AGREEMENTS REACHED 

It seems very evident from all discus- 
sions held at this meeting that. strong 
international organizations are desired by 
most countries, at least by the scientists 
of these countries, and that any nation 


which takes real initiative along these 
lines would have a substantial following. 


While there are many things which can 


be accomplished by a weak and small or- 
ganization, such as providing better con- 
tacts, providing mechanisms for exchanges 


of periodicals, even providing mechanisms 
for obtaining foreign currency, 
others which can be accomplished only if 
a strong organization is 
if sufficient money is available. It may 
be necessary to temporize and to do those 
things first which can be done with the 
facilities at hand, but the writer firmly 
believes that UNESCO should be provided 
with a sound and thorough organization 
competent to handle large problems and 
that we should all bend our efforts in the 
direction of obtaining proper support by 
the United States Government and of fur- 
nishing men who have both the ideals and 


there are 


established and 


the organizational ability for the tasks at 
hand. 
The priorities agreed upon were real 


istic. The establishment of a sound or- 
ganization and the performance of such 
tasks as do not require a large expendi- 
ture of funds must, necessarily, come first. 
But plans should be made for a more far 
reaching first steps 
taken to proper support by the 
various governments. 


program and the 


secure 


There are some things which we can do 
as citizens: educate our fellow citizens on 


the great desirability of a strong inter- 
national scientific organization. There are 
other things which we can do as members 


of the American Chemical 
proposal that the Society make a small 
donation, say $25,000, to start exchanges 
of chemists will be before the 
Council and the Board of Directors at the 
Chicago meeting. This matter should be 
given the freest and fullest discussion, 
and it is hoped that the Society will see 
fit to make a modest contribution which 


Society. The 


placed 


might have far-reaching consequences in 
promoting international cooperation. 
The Preparatory Commission meets in 
London during July and will consider rec- 
ommendations made by the committees of 
the nine divisions. Thereafter the secre- 
tariat will draw formal plans for the 
establishment of UNESCO which we hope 
will take place during the month of No- 
vember in Paris. It behooves all of us 
to watch developments and to be sure 
that any United States representatives 
represent the point of view of those who 
believe in international cooperation. Fi- 
nally, a word of warning may be in order. 
Good administrators are rare, and’ most 
of them have good positions. A real per- 
sonal sacrifice may be necessary on the 
part of those who are called to serve. Let 
us hope that good administrators 
can be found for these tasks so important 
for the future of science and of humanity. 


some 
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The Atomic Energy Act of 1946... 


The portions printed in italics are those added to the Senate 
Bill by the Senate-House Conference Committee. (Ed.) 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


SEcTION 1. (a) FinpINcs AND DECLARATION.—Research and experi- 
mentation in the field of nuclear chain reaction have attained the 
stage at which the release of atomic energy on a large scale is practical. 
The significance of the atomic bomb for military purposes is evident. 
The effect of the use of atomic energy for civilian purposes upon the 
social, economic, and political structures of today cannot now be 
determined. It is a field in which unknown factors are involved. 
Therefore, any legislation will necessarily be subject to revision from 
time to time. It is reasonable to anticipate, however, that tapping this 
new source of energy will cause profound changes in our present way 
of life. Accordingly, it is hereby declared to be the policy of the people 
of the United States that, subject at all times to the paramount 
objective of assuring the common defense and security, the development 
and utilization of atomic energy shall, so far as practicable, be directed 
toward improving the public welfare, increasing the standard of living, 
strengthening free competition in private enterprise, and promoting 
world peace. 

(b) Purpose or Act.—It is the purpose of this Act to effectute 
the policies set out in section 1 (a) by providing, among others, for 
the following major programs relating to atomic energy: 

(1) A program of assisting and fostering private research and 
development to encourage maximum scientific progress; 

(2) A program for the control of scientific and technical informa- 
tion which will permit the dissemination of such information to 
encourage scientific progress, and for the sharing on a reciprocal basis 
of information concerning the practical industrial application of atomic 
energy as soon as effective and enforceable safeguards against its use 
for destructive purposes can be devised; 

(3) A program of federally conducted research and development 
to assure the Government of adequate scientific and technical accere 
plishment; 

(4) A program for Government control of the production, owner- 
ship, and use of fissionable material to assure the common defense 
and security and to insure the broadest possible exploitation of the 
field; and 

(5) A program of administration which will be consistent with 
the foregoing policies and with international arrangements made by 
the United States, and which will enable the Congress to be currently 
informed so as to take further legislative action as may hereafter be 
appropriate. 


ORGANIZATION 


Sec. 2 (a) ATomMic ENERGY CoMMISSION.— 

(1) There is hereby established an Atomic Energy Commission 
(herein called the Commission), which shall be composed of five 
members. Three members shall constitute a quorum of the Com- 
mission. The President shall designate one member as Chairman of 
the Commission. 

(2) Members of the Commission shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. In 
submitting any nomination to the Senate, the President shall set 
forth the experience and the qualifications of the nominee. The term 
of office of each member of the Commission taking office prior to the 
expiration of two years after the date of enactment of this Act shall 
expire upon the expiration of such two years. The term of office of 
each member of the Commission taking office after the expiration of 
two years from the date of enactment of this Act shall be five years, 
except that (A) the terms of office of the members first taking office 
after the expiration of two years from the date of enactment of this 
Act shall expire, as designated by the President at the time of 
appointment, one at the end of three years, one at the end of four 
years, one at the end of five years, one at the end of six years, and 
one at the end of seven years, after the date of enactment of this Act; 
and (B) any member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to 
the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was appointed, 
shall be appointed for the remainder of such term. Any member of 
the Commission may be removed by the President for inefficiency, 
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neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. Each member, except the 
Chairman, shall receive compensation at the rate of $15,000 per annum; 
artd the Chairman shall receive compensation at the rate of $17,500 
per annum. No member of the Commission shall engage in any other 
business, vocation, or employment than that of serving as a member 
of the Commission. 

(3) The principal office of the Commission shall be in the District 
of Columbia, but the Commission or any duly authorized representa- 
tive may exercise any or all of its powers in any piace. The Com- 
mission shall hold such meetings, conduct such hearings, and receive 
such reports as may be necessary to enable it to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

(4) There are hereby established within the Commission— 

(A) a General Manager, who shall discharge such of the 
administrative and executive functions of ‘the Commission as the 

Commission may direct. The General Manager shall be appointed 

by the President by and with the advice and consent of the 

Senate, and shall receive compensation at the rate of $15,000 per 

annum. The Commission may make recommendations to the 

President with respect to the appointment or removal of the 

General Manager. 


< (B) a Division of Research, a Division of Production, a 


Division of Engineering, and a Division of Military Application. 

Each division shall be under the direction of a Director who shall 

be appointed by the Commission, and shall receive compensation 

at the rate of $14,000 per annum. The Director of the Division 
of Military Application shall be a member of the armed forces. 

The Commission shall require each such division to exercise such 

of the Commission’s powers under this Act as the Commission 

may determine, except that the authority granted under section 

3 (a) of this Act shall not be exercised by the Division of Research. 

(b) GENERAL Apvisory COMMITTEE.— There shall be a General 
Advisory Committee to advise the Commission on scientific and tech- 
nical matters relating to materials, production, and research and 
development, te be composed of nine members, who shall be appointed 
from civilian life by the President. Each member shall hold office for 
a term of six years, except that (1) any member appointed to fill a 
vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed, shall be appointed for the remainder of 
such term; and (2) the terms of office of the members first taking 
office after the date of the enactment of this Act shall expire, as 
designated by the President at the time of appointment, three at the 
end of two years, three at the end of four years, and three at the end 
of six years, after the date of the enactment of this Act. The Com- 
mittee shall designate one of its own members as Chairman. The 
Committee shall meet at least four times in every calendar year. The 
members of the Committee shall receive a per diem compensation of 
$50 for each day spent in meetings or conferences, and all members 
shall receive their necessary traveling or other expenses while engaged 
in the work of the Committee. 

(c) Muvirary LIAIson CoMMITTEE.—There shall be a Military 
Liaison Committee consisting of representatives of the Departments of 
War and ‘Navy, detailed or assigned thereto, without additional com- 
pefisation, by the Secretaries of War and Navy in such number as 
they may determine. The Commission shall advise and consult with 
the Committee on all atomic energy matters which the Committee 
deems to relate to military applications, including the development, 
manufacture, use, and storage of bombs, the allocation of fissionable 
material for military research, and the control of information relating 
to the manufacture or utilization of atomic weapons. The Commission 
shall keep the Committee fully informed of all such maiters before 
it and the Committee shall keep the Commission fully informed of 
all atomic energy activities of the War and Navy Departments. The 
Committee shall have authority to make written recommendations to 
the Commission on matters relating to military applications from time 
to time as it may deem appropriate. If the Committee at any time 
concludes that any action, proposed action, or failure to act of the 
Commission on such matters is adverse to the responsibilities of the 
Departments of War or Navy, derived from the Constitution, laws, 
and treaties, the Committee may refer such action, proposed action, 
or failure to act to the Secretaries of War and Navy. If either Secretary 
concurs, he may refer the matter to the President, whose decision 
shall be final. 

(d) APPOINTMENT OF ARMY AND Navy OFFICERS.—Notwithstanding 
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the provisions of section 1222 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., 1940 
edition, title 10, sec. 576), section 212 of the Act entitled “An Act 
making appropriations for the Legislative Branch of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and for other purposes”, 
approved June 30, 1932, as amended (U. S. C., 1940 edition, title 5, 
sec. 59a), section 2 of the Act entitled “An Act making appropriations 
for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and ninety 
five, and for other purposes”, approved July 31 1894, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1940 edition, title 5, sec. 62), or any other law, any active 
or retired officer of the Army or the Navy may serve as Director of 
the Division of Military Application established by subsection (a) (4) 
(B) of this section, without prejudice to his commissioned status as 
such officer. Any such officer serving as Director of the Division of 
Military Application shall receive, in addition to his pay from the 
United States as such officer, an amount equal to the difference between 
such pay and the compensation prescribed in subsection (a) (4) (B) of 
this section. 


RESEARCH 


Sec. 3. (a) RESEARCH ASSISTANCE.—The Commission is directed to 
exercise its powers in such manner as to insure the continued conduct 
of research and development activities in the fields specified below 
by private or public institutions or persons and to assist in the 
acquisition of an ever-expanding fund of theoretical and practical 
knowledge in such fields. To this end the Commission is authorized 
and directed to make arrangements (including contracts, agreements, 
and loans) for the conduct of research and development activities 
relating to— 

(1) nuclear processes; 

(2) the theory and production of atomic energy, including 
processes, materials, and devices related to such production; 

(3) utilization of fissionable and radioactive materials for 
medical, biological, health, or military purposes; 

(4) utilization of fissionable and radioactive materials and 
processes entailed in the production of such materials for all other 
purposes, including industrial uses; and 

(5) the protection of health during research and production 
activities. 

The Commission may make such arrangements without regard to the 
provisions of section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, 
sec. 5) upon certification by the Commission that such action is 
necessary in the interest of the common defense and security, or upon 
a showing that advertising is not reasonably practicable, and may make 
partial and advance payments under such arrangements, and may 
make available for use in connection therewith such of its equipment 
and facilities as it may deem desirable. Such arrangements shall contain 
such provisions to protect health, to minimize danger from explosion 
and other hazards to life or property, and to require the reporting 
and to permit the inspection of work performed thereunder, as the 
Commission may determine; but shall not contain any provisions or 
conditions which prevent the dissemination of scientific or technical 
information, except to the extent such dissemination is prohibited by 
law. 

(b) RESEARCH BY THE COMMISSION.—The Commission is authorized 
and directed to conduct, through its own facilities, activities and studies 
of the types specified in subsection (a) above. 


PRODUCTION OF FISSIONABLE MATERIAL 

Sec. 4. (a) DeFinitIon.—As used in this Act, the term “produce”, 
when used in relation to fissionable material, means to manufacture, 
produce, or refine fissionable material, as distinguished from source 
materials as defined in section 5 (b) (1), or to separate fissionable 
material from other substances in which such material may be con- 
tained or to produce new fissionable material. 

(b) PRonrBiTion.—It shall be unlawful for any person to own any 
facilities for the production of fissionable material or for any person 
to produce fissionable material, except to the extent authorized by 
subsection (c). 

(Cc) OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION OF PRODUCTION FACILITIES.— 

(1) OwNeERsHIP OF PRODUCTION FACILITIEs—The Commission, 
as agent of and on behalf of the United States, shall be the 
exclusive owner of all facilities for the production of fissionable 
material other than facilities which (A) are useful in the conduct 
of research and development activities in the fields specified in 
section 3, and (B) do not, in the opinion of the Commission, have 
a potential production rate adequate to enable the operator of 
such facilities to produce within a reasonable period of time a 


sufficient quantity of fissionable material to produce an atomic 
bomb or any other atomic weapon. 


2) OPERATION OF THE COMMISSION’S PRODUCTION FACILITIES.— 
The Commission is authorized and directed to produce or to 
provide for the production of fissionable material in its own 
facilities. To the extent deemed necessary, the Commission is 
authorized to make, or to continue in effect, contracts with persons 
obligating them to produce fissionable material in facilities owned 
by the Commission. The Commission is also authorized to enter 
into research and development contracts authorizing the con- 
tractor to produce fissionable material in facilities owned by the 
Commission to the extent that the production of such fissionable 
material may be incident to the conduct of research and develop- 
ment activities under such contracts. Any contract entered into 

under this section shall contain provisions (A) prohibiting the 
contractor with the Commission from subcontracting any part of 
the work he is obligated to perform under the contract, except as 
authorized by the Commission, and (8) obligating the contractor 
to make such reports to the Commission as it may deem appro- 
priate with respect to his activities under the contract, to submit 
to frequent inspection by employees of the Commission of all such 
activities, and to comply with all safety and security regulations 
which may be prescribed by the Commission. Any contract made 
under the provisions of this paragraph may be made without 
regard to the provisions of section 3709 of the Revised Statutes 
(U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5) upon certification by the Commission 
that such action is necessary in the interest of the common defense 
and security, or upon a showing that advertising is not reasonably 
practicable, and partial and advance payments may be made under 
such contracts. The President shall determine at least once each 
year the quantities of fissionable material to be produced under 
this paragraph. 

(3) OPERATION OF OTHER PRODUCTION FACILITIES.—Fissionable 
material may be produced in the conduct of research and develop- 
ment activities in facilities which, under paragraph (1) above, 
are not required to be owned by the Commission. 

(d) IRRADIATION OF MATERIALS.—For the purpose of increasing the 
supply of radioactive materials, the Commission and persons lawfully 
producing or utilizing fissionable material are authorized to expose 
materials of any kind to the radiation incident to the processes of 
producing or utilizing fissionable material. 

(e) MANUFACTURE OF PRODUCTION FAcILITIFs.—Unless authorized 
by a license issued by the Commission, no person may manufacture, 
produce, transfer, or acquire any facilities for the production of fission- 
able material. Licenses shall be issued in accordance with such proce- 
dures as the Commission may by regulation establish and shall be 
issued in accordance with such standards and upon such conditions 
as will restrict the production and distribution of such facilities to 
effectuate the policies and purposes of this Act. Nothing in this section 
shall be deemed to require a license for such manufacture, production, 
transfer, or acquisition incident to or for the conduct of research or 
development activities in the United States of the types specified in 
section 3, or to prohibit the Commission from manufacturing or pro- 
ducing such facilities for its own use. 


CONTROL OF MATERIALS 

Sec. 5. (a) FissiONABLE MATERIALS.— 

(1) DeFinition.—As used in this Act, the term “‘fissionable mate- 
rial” means plutonium, uranium enriched in the isotope 235, any other 
material which the Commission determines to be capable of releasing 
substantial quantities of energy through nuclear chain reaction of the 
material, or any material artificially enriched by any of the foregoing; 
but does not include source materials, as defined in section 5 (b) (1). 

(2) GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF ALL FISSIONABLE MATERIAL.—AIll 
right, title, and interest within or under the jurisdiction of the United 
States, in or to any fissionable material, now or hereafter produced. 
shall be the property of the Commission, and shall be deemed to be 
vested in the Commission by virtue of this Act. Any person owning 
any interest in any fissionable material at the time of the enactment 
of this Act, or owning any interest in any material at the time when 
such material is hereafter determined to be a fissionable material, or 
who lawfully produces any fissionable material incident to privately 
financed research or development activities, shall be paid just com- 
pensation therefor. The Commission may, by action consistent with 
the provisions of paragraph (4) below, authorize any such person to 
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retain possession of such fissionable material, but no person shall have 
any title in or to any fissionable material. 

(3) PRonipitTioN.—It shall be unlawful for any person, after sixty 
days from the effective date of this Act to (A) possess or transfer any 
fissionable material, except as authorized by the Commission, or (B) 
export from or import into the United States any fissionable material, or 
(C) directly or indirectly engage in the production of any fissionable 
material outside of the United States. 

(4) DistrRiBuTION OF FISSIONABLE MATERIAL.—Without prejudice 
to its continued ownership thereof, the Commission is authorized to 
distribute fissionable material owned by it with or without charge, to 
applicants requesting such material (A) for the conduct of research 
or development activities either independently or under contract or 
other arrangement with the Commission, (B) for use in medical 
therapy, or (C) for use pursuant to a license issued under the authority 
of section 7. Such material shall be distributed in such quantities and 
on such terms that no applicant will be enabled to obtain an amount 
sufficient to construct a bomb or other military weapon. The Commis- 
sion is directed to distribute sufficient fissionable material to permit 
the conduct of widespread independent research and development 
activity, to the maximum extent practicable. In determining the 
quantities of fissionable material to be distributed, the Commission shall 
make such provisions for its own needs and for the conservation of 
fissionable material as it may determine to be necessary in the national 
inte est for the future development of atomic energy. The Commission 
shall not distribute any material to any applicant, and shall recall any 
distributed material from any applicant, who is not equipped to observe 
or who fails to observe such safety standards to protect health and to 
minimize danger from explosion or other hazard to life or property as 
may be established by the Commission or who uses such material in 
violation of law or regulation of the Commission or in a manner 
other than as disclosed in the application therefor. 

(5) The Commission is authorized to purchase or otherwise 
acquire any fissionable material or any interest therein outside the 
United States, or any interest in facilities for the production of fission- 
able material, or in real property on which such facilities are located, 
without regard to the provisions of section 3709 of the Revised Statutes 
(U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5) upon certification by the Commission that 
such action is necessary in the interest of the common defense and 
security, or upon a showing that advertising is not reasonably practi- 
cable, and partial and advance payments may be made under contracts 
for such purposes. The Commission is further authorized to take, 
requisition, or condemn, or otherwise acquire any interest in such 
facilities or real property, and just’ compensation shall be made thereof. 

(b) Source MATERIALS.— 

(1) Derinition.—As used in this Act, the term “source material” 
means uranium, thorium, or any other material which is determined 
by the Commission, with the approval of the President, to be peculiarly 
essential to the production of fissionable materials; but includes ores 
only if they contain one or more of the foregoing materials in such 
concentration as the Commission may by regulation determine from 
time to time. 

(2) LICENSE FOR TRANSFERS REQUIRED.—Unless authorized by a license 
issued by the Commission, no person may transfer or deliver,receive 
possession of or title to, or export from the United States any source 
material after removal from its place of deposit in nature, except that 
licenses shall not be required for quantities of source materials which, 
in the opinion of the Commission, are unimportant. 

(3) IssUANCE OF LICENSES.—The Commission shall establish such 
standards for the issuance, refusal, or revocation of licenses as it may 
deem necessary to assure adequate source materials for production, 
research, or development activities pursuant to this Act or to prevent 
the use of such materials in a manner inconsistent with the national 
welfare. Licenses shall be issued in accordance with such procedures as 
the Commission may by regulation establish. 

(4) Reportinc.—The Commission is authorized to issue such 
regulations or orders requiring reports of ownership, possession, ex- 
traction, refining, shipment, or other handling of source materials as 
it may deem necessary, except that such reports shall not be required 
with respect to (A) any source material prior to removal from its 
place of deposit in nature, or (B) quantities of source materials which 
in the opinion of the Commission are unimportant or the reporting 
of which will discourage independent propecting for new deposits. 

(5) Acquisition.—The Commission is authorized and directed to 
purchase, take, requisition, condemn, or otherwise acquire, supplies 
of source materials or any interest in real property containing deposits 
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of source materials to the extent it deems necessary to effectuate the 
provisions of this Act. Any purchase made under this paragraph may 
be made without regard to the provisions of section 3709 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (U.S. C., title 41, sec. 5) upon certification by the Com- 
mission that such action is necessary in the interest of the common 
defense and security, or upon a showing that advertising is not reason- 
ably practicable, and partial and advance payments may be made there- 
under. The Commission may establish guaranteed prices for all source 
materials delivered to it within a specified time. Just compensation 
shall be made for any property taken, requisitioned, or condemned 
under this paragraph. 

(6) ExpLoration.—The Commission is authorized to conduct and 
enter into contracts for the conduct of exploratory operations, investi- 
gations, and inspections to determine the location, extent, mode of 
occurrence, use, or conditions of deposits or supplies of source materials, 
making just compensation for any damage or injury occasioned thereby. 
Such exploratory operations may be conducted only with the consent 
of the owner, but such investigations and inspections may be conducted 
with or without such consent. 

(7) PupLic LANbs.—All uranium, thorium, and all other materials 
determined pursuant to paragraph (1) of this subsection to be peculi- 
arly essential to the production of fissionable material, contained, in 
whatever concentration, in deposits in the public lands are hereby 
reserved for the use of the United States subject to valid claims, rights 
or privileges existing on the date of the enactment of this Act: Provided, 
however, That no individual, corporation, partnership, or association, 
which had any part, directly or indirectly, in the development of the 
atomic bomb project, may benefit by any location, entry, or settlement 
upon the public domain made after such individual, corporation, 
partnership, or association took part in such project, if such individual, 
corporation, partnership, or association, by reason of having had such 
pert in the development of the atomic bomb project, acquired con- 
fidential official information as to the existence of deposits of such 
uranium, thorium, or other materials in the specific lands upon which 
such location, entry, or settlement is made, and subsequent to the date 
of the enactment of this Act made such location, entry, or settlemeni 
or caused the same to be made for his, its, or their benefit. The Secretary 
of the Interior shall cause to be inserted in every patent, conveyance, 
lease, permit, or other authorization hereafter granted to use the public 
lands or their mineral resources, under any of which there might result 
the extraction of any materials so reserved, a reservation to the United 
States of all such materials, whether or not of commercial value, 
together with the right of the United States through its authorized 
agents or representatives at any time to enter upon the land and pros- 
pect for, mine, and remove the same, making just compensation for 
any damage or injury occasioned thereby. Any lands so patented, con- 
veyed, leased, or otherwise disposed of may be used, and any rights 
under any such permit or authorization may be exercised, as if no 
reservation of such materials had been made under this subsection; 
except that, when such use results in the extraction of any such mate- 
rial from the land in quantities which may not be transferred or 
delivered without a license under this subsection, such material shall 
be the property of the Commission and the Commission may require 
delivery of such material to it by any possessor thereof after such ma- 
terial has been separated as such from the ores in which it was con- 
tained. If the Commission requires the delivery of such material to 
it, it shall pay to the person mining or extracting the same, or to such 
other person as the Commission determines to be entitled thereto, 
such sums, including profits, as the Commission deems fair and reason- 
able for the discovery, mining, development, production, extraction, 
and other services performed with respect to such material prior to 
such delivery but such payment shall not include any amount on ac- 
count of the value of such material before removal from its place of 
deposit in nature. If the Commission does not require delivery of such 
material to it, the reservation made pursuant to this paragraph shall be 
of no further force or effect. 

(c) Bypropuct MATERIALS.— 

(1) DeFinition.—As used in this Act, the term “byproduct mate- 
rial” means any radioactive material (except fissionable matcrial) 
yielded in or made radioactive by exposure to the radiation incident 
to the processes of producing or utilizing fissionable material. 

(2) DistripuTION.—The Commission is authorized to distribute, 
with or without charge, byproduct materials to applicants seeking such 
materials for research or development activity, medical therapy, in- 
dustrial uses, or such other useful applications as may be developed. 
In distributing such materials, the Commission shall give preference 
to applicants proposing to use such materials in the conduct of research 
and development activity or medical therapy. The Commission shall 
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not distribute any byproduct materials to any applicant, and shall 
recall any distributed materials from any applicant, who is not 
equipped to observe or who fails to observe such safety standards to 
protect health as may be established by the Commission or who uses 
such materials in violation of law or regulation of the Commission or 
in a manner other than as disclosed in the application therefor. 

(d) GENERAL PROVISIONS.— 

The Commission shall not— 

(1) Distribute any fissionable material to (A) any person for a 
use which is not under or within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, (B) any foreign government, or (C) any person within the 
United States if, in the opinion of the Commission, the distribution 
of such fissionable material to such person would be inimical to 
the common defense and security. 

(2) License any person to transfer or deliver, receive possession 
of or title to, or export from the United States any source material 
if, in the opinion of the Commission, the issuance of a license to 
such person for such purpose would be inimical to the common 
defense and security. 

(3) The Commission shall establish by regulation a procedure 
by which any person who is dissatisfied with the distribution or 
refusal to distribute to him, or the recall from him, of any fission- 
able or byproduct materials or with the issuance, refusal, or re- 
vocation of a license to him for the transfer or receipt of source 
materials may obtain a review of such determination by a board 
of appeal consisting of three members appointed by the Commis- 
sion. The Commission may in its discretion review and revise any 
decision of such board of appeal. 


MILITARY APPLICATIONS OF ATOMIC ENERGY 

Sec. 6. (a) AuTHoriTy.—The Commission is authorized to— 

(1) conduct experiments and do research and development 
work in the military application of atomic energy; and 

(2) engage in the production of atomic bombs, atomic bomb 
parts, or other military weapons utilizing fissionable materials; 
except that such activities shall be carried on only to the extent 
that the express consent and direction of the President of the 

United States has been obtained, which consent and direction 

shall be obtained at least once each year. 

The President from time to time may direct the Commission (1) to 
deliver such quantities of fissionable materials or weapons to the armed 
forces for such use as he deems necessary in the interest of national 
defense or (2) to authorize the armed forces to manufacture, produce, 
or acquire any equipment or device utilizing fissionable material or 
atomic energy 2s a military weapon. 

(b) Proutsrrion.—It shall be unlawful for any person to manufac- 
ture, produce, transfer, or acquire any equipment or device utilizing 
fissionable material or atomic energy as a military weapon, except as 
may be authorized by the Commission. Nothing in this subsection 
shall be deemed to modify the provisions of section 4 of this Act, or 
to prohibit research activities in respect of military weapons, or to per- 
mit the export of any such equipment or device. 


UTILIZATION OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Sec. 7. (a) License ReQuirep.—It shall be unlawful, except as 
provided in sections 5 (a) (4) (A) or (B) or 6 (a), for any person to 
manufacture, produce, or export any equipment or device utilizing 
fissionable material or atomic energy or to utilize fissionable material 
or atomic energy with or without such equipment or device, except 
under and in accordance with a license issued by the Commission 
authorizing such manufacture, production, export, or utilization. No 
license may permit any such activity if fissionable material is produced 
incident to such activity, except as provided in sections 3 and 4. Nothing 
in this section shall be deemed to require a license for the conduct of 
research or development activities relating to the manufacture of such 
equipment or devices or the utilization of fissionable material or atomic 
energy, or for the manufacture or use of equipment or devices for 
medical therapy. 

(b) Report to Concress.—Whenever in its opinion any industrial, 
commercial, or other nonmilitary use of fissionable material or atomic 
energy has been sufficiently developed to be of practical value, the Com- 
mission shall prepare a report to the President stating all the facts with 
respect to such use, the Commission’s estimate of the social, political, 
economic, and international effects of such use and the Commission’s 
recommendations for necessary or desirable stpplemental legislation. 
The President shall then transmit this report to the Congress together 
with his recommendations. No license for any manufacture, production, 
export, or use shall be issued by the Commission under this section 


until after (1) a report with respect to such manufacture, production, 
export, or use has been filed with the Congress; and (2) a period of 
ninety days in which the Congress was in session has elapsed after the 
report has been so filed. In computing such period of ninety days, 
there shall be excluded the days on which either House is not in session 
because of an adjournment of more than three days. 

(c) IssUANCE OF LicENsEs.—After such nine.y-day period, unless 
hereafter prohibited by law, the Commission may license such manu- 
facture, production, export, or use in accordance with such procedures 
and subject to such conditions as it may be regulation establish to 
effectuate the provisions of this Act. The Commission is authorized 
and directed to issue licenses on a nonexclusive basis and to supply 
to the extent available appropriate quantities of fissionable material 
to licensees (1) whose proposed activities will serve some useful pur- 
pose proportionate to the quantities of fissionable material to be con- 
sumed; (2) who are equipped to observe such safety standards to 
protect health and to minimize danger from explosion or other hazard 
to life or property as the Commission may establish; and (3) who agree 
to make available to the Commission such technical information and 
data concerning their activities pursuant to such licenses as the Com- 
mission may determine necessary to encourage similiar activities by as 
many licensees as possible. Each such license shall be issued for a 
specified period, shall be revocable at any time by the Commission in 
accordance with such procedures as the Commission may establish, and 
may be renewed upon the expiration of such period. Where activities 
under any license might serve to maintain or to foster the growth of 
monopoly, restraint of trade, unlawful competition, or other trade 
position inimical to the entry of new, freely competitive enterprises in 
the field, the Commission is authorized and directed to refuse to issue 
such license or to establish such conditions to prevent these results as 
the Commission, in consultation with the Attorney General, may deter- 
mine. The Commission shall report promptly to the Attorney General 
any information it may have with respect to any utilization of fission- 
able material or atomic energy which appears to have these results. 
No license may be given to any person for activities which are not 
under or within the jurisdiction of the United States, to any foreign 
government, or to any person within the United States if, in the opinion 
of the Commission, the issuance of a license to such person would be 
inimical to the common defense and security. 

(d) Bypropucr Power.—If energy which may be utilized is pro- 
duced in the production of fissionable material, such energy may 
be used by the Commission, transferred to other Government agencies, 
or sold to public or private utilities under contracts providing for 
reasonable resale prices. 


INTERNATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 

Sec. 8. (a) Derinition.—As used in this Act, the term “inter- 
national arrangement” shall mean any treaty approved by the Senate 
or international agreement hereafter approved by the Congress, durit 
the time such treaty or agreement is in full force and effect. 

(b) Errect OF INTERNATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS.—Any provision of 
this Act or any action of the Commission to the extent that it conflicts 
with the provisions of any international arrangement made after the 
date of enactment of this Act shall be deemed to be of no further 
force or effect. 
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(c) Poxicres CONTAINED IN INTERNATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS.—In_ the 
performance of its functions under this Act, the Commission shall 
give maximum effect to the policies contained in any such international 
arrangement. 


PROPERTY OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 9. (a) The President shall direct -the transfer to the Com- 
mission of all interests owned by the United States or any Government 
agency in the following property: 

(1) All fissionable material; all atomic weapons and parts thereof; 
all facilities, equipment, and materials for the processing, production, 
or utilization of fissionable material or atomic energy; all processes and 
technical information of any kind, and the source thereof (including 
data, drawings, specifications, patents, patent applications, and other 
sources) relating to the processing, production, or utilization of fission- 
able material or atomic energy; and all contracts, agreements, leases, 
patents, applications for patents, inventions and discoveries (whether 
patented or unpatented), and other rights of any kind concerning 
any such items; 

(2) All facilities, equipment, and materials, devoted primarily to 
atomic energy research and development; and 
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(3) Such other property owned by or in the custody or control 
of the Manhattan Engineer District or other Government agencies as 
the President may determine. 

(b) In order to render financial assistance to those States and 
localities in which the activities of the Commission are carried on and 
in which the Commission has acquired property previously subject to 
State and local taxation, the Commission is authorized to make pay- 
ments to State and local governments in lieu of property taxes. Such 


payments may be in the amounts, at the times, and upon the terms the" 


Commission deems appropriate, but the Commission shall be guided 
by the policy of not making payments in excess of the taxes. which 
would have been payable for such property in the condition in which 
it was acquired, except in cases where special burdens have been cast 
upon the State or local government by activities of the Commission, 
the Manhattan Engineer District or their agents. In any such case, 
any benefit accruing to the State or local government by reason of such 
activities shall be considered in determining the amount of the pay- 
ment. The Commission, and the property, activities, and income of 
the Commission, are hereby expressly exempted from taxation in any 


manner or form by any State, county, municipality, or any subdivision 
thereof. 


CONTROL OF INFORMATION 


Sec. 10. (a) Poxicy.—It shall be the policy of the Commission to 
control the dissemination of restricted data in such a manner as to 
assure the common defense and security. Consistent with such policy, 
the Commission shall be guided by the following principles: 


(1) That until Congress declares by joint resolution that effec- 
tive and enforceable international safeguards against the use of 
atomic energy for destructive purposes have been established, there 
shall be no exchange of information with other nations with 
respect to the use of atomic energy for industrial purposes; and 

(2) That the dissemination of scientific and technical infor- 
mation relating to atomic energy should be permitted and en- 
couraged so as to provide that free interchange of ideas and 
criticisms which is essential to scientific progress. 

(b) REsTRICTIONS.— 

(1) The term “restricted data” as used in this section means all 
data concerning the manufacture or utilization of atomic weapons, 
the production of fissionable material, or the use of fissionable material 
in the production of power, but shall not include any data which the 
Commission from time to time determines may be published without 
adversely affecting the common defense and security. 

(2) Whoever, lawfully or unlawfully, having possession of, access 
to, control over, or being entrusted with, any document, writing, 
sketch, photograph, plan, model, instrument, appliance, note or in- 
formation involving or incorporating restricted data— 

(A) communicates, transmits, or discloses the same to any 
individual or person, or attempts or conspires to do any of the 
foregoing, with intent to injure the United States or with intent to 
secure an advantage to any foreign nation, upon conviction thereof, 
‘shall be punished by death or imprisonment for life (but the 
penalty of death or imprisonment for life may be imposed only 
upon recommendation of the jury and only in cases where the 
offense was committed with intent to injure the United States); or 
by a fine of not more than $20,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than twenty years, or both; 

(B) communicates, transmits, or discloses the same to any 
individual or person, or attempts or conspires to do any of the 
foregoing, with reason to believe such data will be utilized to 
injure the United States or to secure an advantage to any foreign 
nation, shall, upon conviction, be punished by a fine of not more 
than $10,000 or imprisonment for not more than ten yeats, or both. 
(3) Whoever, with intent to injure the United States or with 

intent to secure an advantage to any foreign nation, acquires or attempts 
or conspires to acquire any document, writing, sketch, photograph, plan, 
model, instrument, appliance, note or information involving or in- 
corporating restricted data shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished 
by death or imprisonment for life (but the penalty of death or im- 
prisonment for life may be imposed only upon recommendation of the 
jury and only in cases where the offense was committed with intent to 
injure the United States); or by a fine of not more than $20,000 or 
imprisonment for not more than twenty years, or both. 

(4) Whoever, with intent to injure the United States or with 
intent to secure an advantage to any foreign nation, removes, conceals, 
tampers with, alters, mutilates, or destroys any document, writing, 
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sketch, photograph, plan, model, instrument, appliance, or note in- 
volving or incorporating restricted data and used by any individual 
or person in connection with the production of fissionable material, or 
research or development relating to atomic energy, conducted by the 
United States, or financed in whole or in part by Federal funds, or con- 
ducted with the aid of fissionable material, shall be punished by 
death or imprisonment for life (but the penalty of death or imprison- 
ment for life may be imposed only upon recommendation of the jury 
and only in cases where the offense was committed with intent to injure 
the United States); or by a fine of not more than $20,000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than twenty years or both. 

(5) (A) No person shall be prosecuted for any violation under 
this section unless and until the Attorney General of the United States 
has advised the Commission with respect to such prosecution and 
no such prosecution shall be commenced except upon the express 
direction of the Attorney General of the United States. 

(B) (1) No arrangement shall be made under Section 3, no contract 
shall be made or continued in effect under section 4, and no license 
shall be issued under section 4 (e) or 7, unless the person with whom 
such arrangement is made, the contractor or prospective contractor, 
or the prospective licensee agrees in writing not to permit any individ- 
ual to have access to restricted data until the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation shall have made an investigation and report to the Com- 
mission on the character, associations, and loyalty of such individual 
and the Commission shall have determined that permitting such 
person to have access to restricted data will not gndanger the common 
defense or security. 

(ii) Except as authorized by the Commission in case of emergency, 
no individual shall be employed by the Commission until the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation shall have made an investigation and report 
to the Commission on the character, associations, and loyalty of such 
individual. 

(iit) Notwithstanding the provisions of subparagraphs (i) and 
(ii), during such period of time after the enactment of this Act as 
may be necessary to make the investigation, report, and determination 
required by such paragraphs, (a) any individual who was permitted 
access to restricted data by the Manhattan Engineer District may be 
permitted access to restricted data and (b) the Commission may 
employ any individual who was employed by the Manhattan Engineer 
District. 

(iv) To protect against the unlawful dissemination of restricted 
data and to safeguard facilities, equipment, materials, und other prop- 
erty of the Comission, the President shall have authority to utilize 
the services of any Government agency to the extent he may deem 
necessary or desirable. 

(C) All violations of this Act shall be investigated by the Federal! 
Bureau of Investigation of the Department of Justice. 

(6) This section shall not exclude the applicable provisions of 
any other laws, except that no Government agency shall take any 
action under such other laws inconsistent with the provisions of this 
section. 

(c) INnspEcTIONS, REcoRDs, AND ReEports.—The Commission is— 

(1) authorized by regulation or order to require such reports 
and the keeping of such records with respect to, and to provide 
for such inspections of, activities and studies of types specified in 
section 3 and of activities under licenses issued pursuant to section 
7 as may be necessary to effectuate the purposes of this Act; 

(2) authorized and directed by regulation or order to require 
regular reports and records with respect to, and to provide for 
frequent inspections of, the production of fissionable material 
in the conduct of research and development activities. 


PATENTS AND INVENTIONS 


Sec. 11. (a) PRopUCTION AND MILiTary UTILIZATION. 

(1) No patent shall hereafter be granted for any invention or 
discovery which is useful solely in the production of fissionable mate- 
rial or in the utilization of fissionable material or atomic energy for 
a military weapon. Any patent granted for any such invention or 
discovery is hereby revoked, and just compensation shall be made 
therefor. 

(2) No patent hereafter granted shall confer any rights with 
respect to any invention or discovery to the extent that such invention 
or discovery is used in he production of fissionable material or in the 
utilization of fissionable material or atomic energy for a military 
weapon. Any rights conferred by any patent heretofore granted for 
any invention or discovery are hereby revoked to the extent that such 


invention or discovery is so used, and just compensation shall be 
made therefor. 
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(3) Any person who has made or hereatter makes any invention 
or discovery useful in the production of fissionable material or in the 
utilization of fissionable material or atomic energy for a military weap- 
on shall file with the Commission a report containing a complete 
description thereof, unless such invention or discovery is described in 
an application for a patent filed in the Patent Office by such person 
within the time required for the filing of such report. The report 
covering any such invention or discovery shall be filed on or before 
whichever of the following is the latest: (A) The sixtieth day after the 
date of enactment of this Act; (B) the sixtieth day after the completion 
of such invention or discovery; or (C) the sixtieth day after such 
person first discovers or first has reason to believe that such invention 
or discovery is useful in such production or utilization. 

(b) Use oF INVENTIONS FoR REsEARCH.—No patent hereafter granted 
shall confer any rights with respect to any invention or discovery to 
the extent that such invention or discovery is used in the conduct of 
research or development activities in the fields specified in Section 3. 
Any rights conferred by any patent heretofore granted for any inven- 
tion or discovery are hereby revoked to the extent that such invention 
or discovery is so used, and just compensation shall be made therefor. 

(c) NONMILITARY UTILIZATION.— 

(1) It shall be the duty of the Commission to declare any patent 
to be affected with the public interest if (A) the invention or dis- 
covery covered by the patent utilizes or is essential in the utilization 
of fissionable material or atomic energy; and (B) the licensing of 
such invention or discovery under this subsection is necessary to 
effectuate the policies and purposes of this Act. 

(2) Whenever any patent has been declared, pursuant to para- 
graph (1), to be affected with the public interest 

(A) The Commission is hereby licensed to use the invention 
or discovery covered by such patent in performing any of its 
powers under this Act; and 

(B) Any person to whom a license has been issued under 
section 7 is hereby licensed to use the invention or discovery 
covered by such patent to the extent such invention or discovery 
is used by him in carrying on the activities authorized by his 

license under section 7. 

The owner of the patent shall be entitled to a reasonable royalty fee 
for any use of an invention or discovery licensed by this subsection. 
Such royalty fee may be agreed upon by such owner and the licensee, 
or in the absence of such agreement shall be determined by the Com- 
mission. 

(3) No court shall have jurisdiction or power to stay, restrain, or 
otherwise enjoin the use of any invention or discovery by a licensee, 
to the extent iat such use is licensed by paragiaph (2) above, on the 
ground of infringement of any patent. If in any action for infringe- 
ment against such licensee the court shall determine that the defendant 
is exercising such license, the measure of damages shall be the royalty 
fee determined pursant to this section, together with such costs, 
interest, and reasonable attorney’s fee as may be fixed by he court. 
If no royalty fee has been determined, the court shall stay 
the proceeding until the royalty fee is determined pursant to 
this section. If any such licensee shall fail to pay such royalty fee, the 
patentee may bring an action in any court of competent jurisdiction 
for such royalty fee, together with such costs, interest, and reasonable 
attorney's fees as may be fixed by the court. 

(d) AcQUuIsITION OF PATENTS.—The Commission is authorized to 
purchase, or to take, requisition, or condemn, and make just com- 
pensation for, (1) any invention or discovery which is useful in the 
production of fissionable material or in the utilization of fissionable 
material or atomic energy for a military weapon, or which utilizes or 
is essential in the utilization of fissionable material or atomic energy, 
or (2) any patent or patent application covering any such invention 
or discovery. The Commissioner of Patents shall notify the Commission 
of all applications for patents heretofore or hereafter filed which in his 
opinion disclose such inventions or discoveries and shall provide the 
Commission access to all such applications. 

(e) COMPENSATION AWARDS, AND ROYALTIES. 

(1) PATENT COMPENSATION BOARD.—The Commission shall designate 
a Patent Compensation Board, consisting of two or more employees 
of the Commission, to consider applications under this subsection. 

(2) Exvicrsinitry. 

(A) Any owner of a patent licensed under subsection (c) 

(2) or any licensee thereunder may make application to the 

Commission for the determination of a reasonable royalty fee 

in accordance with such procedures as it by regulation may 

establish. 


(B) Any person seeking to obtain the just compensation 


provided in subsections (a), (b), or (d) shall make application 
therefor to the Commission in accordance with such procedures 
as it may by regulation establish. 

(C) Any person making any invention or discovery useful 
in the production of fissionable material or in the utilization of 
fissionable material or atomic energy for a military weapon who 
is not entitled to compensation therefor under subsection (a) and 
who has complied with subsection (a) (3) above may make 
application to the Commission for, and the Commission may 
grant, an award. 

(D) Any person making application under this subsection 
shall have the right to be represented by counsel. 

(3) STANDARDS. 
(A) In determining such reasonable royalty fee, the Com- 
m‘ssion shall take into consideration any defense, general or special, 
that might be pleaded by a defendant in an action for infringe- 
ment, the extent to which, if any, such patent was developed 
through federally financed research, the degree of utility, novelty, 
and importance of the invention or discovery, and may consider 
the cost to the owner of the patent of developing such invention 
or discovery or acquiring such patent. 
(B) In determining what constitutes just compensation under 
subsection (a), (b), or (d) above, the Commission shall take into 
account the considerations set forth in paragraph (A) above, and 
the actual use of such invention or discovery, and may determine 
that such compensation be paid in periodic payments or in a 
lump sum. 
(C) In determining the amount of any award under paragraph 
(2) (C) of this subsection, the Commission shall take into account 
the considerations set forth in paragraph (A) above, and the 
actual use of such invention or discovery. Awards so made may be 
paid by the Commission in periodic payments or in a lump sum. 
(4) JupiciAL REVIEW. Any person aggrieved by any determina- 
tion of the Commission of an award or of a reasonable royalty fee may 
obtain a review of such determination in the Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia by filing in such court, within thirty days 
after notice of such determination, a written petition praying that 
such determination be set aside. A copy of such petition shall be forth- 
with served upon the Commission and thereupon the Commission shall 
file with the court a certified transcript of the entire record in the 
proceeding, including the findings and conclusions upon which the 
determination was based. Upon the filing of such transcript the court 
shall have exclusive jurisdiction upon the record certified to it to 
affirm the determination in its entirety or set it aside and remand it to 
the Commission for further proceedings. The findings of the Com- 
mission as to the facts, if supported by substantial evidence, shall 
be conclusive. The court’s judgment shall be final, subject, however, 
to review by the Supreme Court of the United States, upon writ of 
certiorari on petition therefor under section 240 of the Judicial Code 
(U. S. C., title 28, sec. 347), by the Commission or any party to the 
court proceeding. 
GENERAL AUTHORITY 

Sec. 12. (a) In the performance of its functions the Commission 
is authorized to— 

(1) establish advisory boards to advise with and make recom- 
mendations to the Commission on legislation, policies, administra- 
tion, research, and other matters; 

(2) establish by regulation or order such standards and in- 
structions to govern the possession and use of fissionable and by- 
product materials as the Commission may deem necessary or desir- 
able to protect health or to minimize danger from explosions and 
other hazards to life or property; 

(3) make such studies and investigations, obtain such infor- 
mation, and hold such hearings as the Commission may deem 
necessary or proper to assist it in exercising any authority pro- 
vided in this Act, or in the administration or enforcement of this 
Act, or any regulations or orders issued thereunder. For such 
purposes the Commission is authorized to administer oaths and 
affirmations, and by subpena to require any person to appear and 
testify, or to appear and produce documents, or both, at any 
designated place. No person shall be excused from complying with 
any requirements under this paragraph because of his privilege 
against self-incrimination, but the immunity provisions of the 
Compulsory Testimony Act of February 11, 1893 (U. S. C., title 
49, sec. 46), shall apply with respect to any individual who 
specifically claims such privilege. Witnesses subpenaed under this 
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subsection shall be paid the same fees and mileage as are paid 

witnesses in the district courts of the United States; 

(4) appoint and fix the compensation of such officers and 
employees as may be necessary to carry out the functions of the 
Commission. Such officers and employees shall be appointed in 
accordance with the civil-service laws and their compensation fixed 
in accordance with the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, 
except that to the extent the Commission deems such action 
necessary to the discharge of its responsibilities, personnel may 
be employed and their compensation fixed without regard to 
such laws. The Commission shall make adequate provision for 
administrative review of any determination to dismiss any 
employee; 

(5) acquire such materials, property, equipment, and facilities, 
establish or construct such buildings and facilities, and modify 
such buildings and facilities from time to time as it may deem 
necessary, and construct, acquire, provide, or arrange for such 
facilities and services (at project sites where such facilities and 
services are not available) for the housing, health, safety, welfare, 
and recreation of personnel employed by the Commission as it 
may deem necessary; 

(6) with the consent of the agency concerned, utilize or 
employ the services or personnel of any Government agency or 
any State or local government, or voluntary or uncompensated 
personnel, to perform such functions on its behalf as may appear 
desirable; 

(7) acquire, purchase, lease, and hold real and personal 
property as agent of and on behalf of the United States and to 
sell, lease, grant, and dispose of such real and personal property 
as provided in this Act; and 

(8) without regard to the provisions of the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944 or any other law, make such disposition as it may 
deem desirable of (A) radio-active materials, and (B) any other 
property the special disposition of which is, in the opinion of the 
Commission, in the interest of the national security. 

(b) Securtry.—The President may, in advance, exempt any specific 
action of the Commission in a particular matter from the provisions 
of law relating to contracts whenever he determines that such action 
is essential in the interest of the common defense and security. 

(c) Apvisory CommitrrEs.—The members of the General Advisory 
Committee established pursuant to section 2 (b) and the members of 
advisory boards established pursuant to subsection (a) (1) of this 
section may serve as such without regard to the provisions of sections 
109 and 113 of the Criminal Code (18 U. S. C., secs. 198 and 203) or 
section 19 (e) of the Contract Settlement Act of 1944, except insofar 
as such sections may prohibit any such member from receiving com- 
pensation in respect of any particular matter which directly involves 
the Commission or in which the Commission is directly interested. 


COMPENSATION FOR PRIVATE PROPERTY 
ACQUIRED 


Sec. 13. (a) The United States shall make just compensation for 
any property or interests therein taken er requisitioned pursuant to 
sections 5 and 11. The Commission shall determine such compensation. 
If the compensation so determined is unsatisfactory to the person 
entitled thereto, such person shall be paid 50 per centum of the 
amount so determined, and shall be entitled to sue the United States 
in the Court of Claims or in any district court of the United States 
in the manner provided by sections 24 (20) and 145 of the Judicial 
Code to recover such further sum as added to said 50 per centum will 
make up such amount as will be just compensation. 


(b) In the exercise of the rights of eminent domain and condem- 
nation, proceedings may be instituted under the Act of August 1, 1888 
(U. S. C., title 40, sec. 257), or any other applicable Federal statute. 
Upon or after the filing of the condemnation petition, immediate 
possession may be taken and the property may be occupied, used, and 
improved for the purposes of this Act, notwithstanding any other law. 
Real property acquired by purchase, donation, or other means of 
transfer may also be occupied, used, and improved for the purposes 
of this Act, prior to approval of title by the Attorney General. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURE 


Sec. 14. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions of section 12 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act (Public Law 404, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved June 11, 1946) which provide when such Act shall take 
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effect, section 10 of such Act (relating to judicial review) shall be 
applicable, upon the enactment of this Act, to any agency action under 
the authority of this Act or by any agency created by or under the 
provisions of this Act. 

(b) Except as provided in subsection (a), no provision of this Act 
shall be held to supersede or modify the provisions of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act. 

(c) As used in this section the terms “agency action” and “agency” 
shall have the same meaning as is assigned to such terms in the 
Administrative Procedure Act 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY 

Sec. 15. (a) There is hereby estbalished a Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to be composed of nine Members of the Senate to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate, and nine Members of the 
House of Representatives to be appointed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. In each instance not more than five members 
shall be members of the same political party. 


(b) The joint committee shall make continuing studies of the 
activities of the Atomic Energy Commission and of problems relating 
to the development, use, and control of atomic energy. The Com- 
mission shall keep the joint committee fully and currently informed 
with respect to the Commission’s activities. All bills, resolutions, and 
other matters in the Senate or the House of Representatives relating 
primarily to the Commission or to the development, use, or control of 
atomic energy shall be referred to the joint committee. The members 
of the joint committee who are Members of the Senate shall from time 
to time report to the Senate, and the members of the joint committee 
who are Members of the House of Representatives shall from time to 
time report to the House, by bill or otherwise, their recommendations 
with respect to matters within the jurisdiction of their respective Houses 
which are (1) referred to the joint committee or (2) otherwise within 
the jurisdiction of the joint committee. 


(c) Vacancies in the membership of the joint committee shall not 
affect the power of the remaining members to execute the functions 
of the joint committee, and shall be filled in the same manner as in 
the case of the original selection. The joint committee shall select a 
chairman and a vice chairman from among its members. 


(d) The joint committee, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized to hold such hearings, to sit and act at such 
places and times, to require, by subpena or otherwise, the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and 
documents, to administer such oaths, to take such testimony, to procure 
such printing and binding, and to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable. The cost of stenographic services to report such hearings 
shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The provisions 
of sections 102 to 104, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes shall apply in 
case of any failure of any witness to comply with a subpena or to 
testify when summoned under authority of this section. 

(e) The joint committee is empowered to appoint and fix the 
compensation of such experts, consultants, technicians, and clerical and 
stenographic assistants as it deems necessary and advisable, but the 
compensation so fixed shall not exceed the compensation prescribed 
under the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, for comparable duties. 
The committee is authorized to utilize the services, information, facili- 
ties, and personnel of the departments and establishments of the 
Government. 


ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 16. (a) Whoever willfully violates, attempts to violate, or 
conspires to violate, any provision of sections 4 (b), 4 (e), 5 (a) (3), 
or 6 (b) shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not 
more than $10,000 or by imprisonment for not more than five years, 
or both, except that whoever commits such an offense with intent to 
injure the United States or with intent to secure an advantage to any 
foreign nation shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by death 
or imprisonment for life (but the penalty of death or imprisonment 
for life may be imposed only upon recommendation of the jury and 
only in cases where the offense was committed with intent to injure 
the United States); or by a fine of not more than $20,000 or by im- 
prisonment for not more than twenty years, or both. 

(b) Whoever willfully violates, attempts to violate, or conspires 
to violate, any provision of this Act other than those specified in 
subsection (a) and other than section 10 (b), or of any regulation or 
order prescribed or issued under sections 5 (b) (4), 10 (c), or 12 (a) 
(2), shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not more 
than $5,000 or by imprisonment for not more than two years, or both, 
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except that whoever commits such an 
offense with intent to injure the United 
States or with intent to secure an ad- 
vantage to any foreign nation shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be punished by a fine 
of not more than $20,000 or by imprison- 
ment for not more than twenty years, or 
both. 

(c) Whenever in the judgment of the 
Commission any person has engaged or 
is about to engage in any acts or prac- 
tices which constitute or will constitute 
a violation of any provision of this Act, 
or any regulation or order issued there- 
under, it may make application to the ap- 
propriate court for an order enjoining 
such acts or practices, or for an order 
enforcing compliance with such provision, 
and upon a showing by the Commission 
that such person has engaged or is about 
to engage in any such acts or practices 
a permanent or temporary injunction, re- 
straining order, or other order may be 
granted. 

(d) In case of failure or refusal to 
obey a subpena served upon any person 
pursuant to section 12 (a) (3), the dis- 
trict court for any district in which such 
person is found or resides or transacts 
business, upon application by the Com- 
mission, shall have jurisdiction to issue 
an order requiring such person to appear 
and give testimony or to appear and pro- 
duce documents, or both, in accordance 
with the subpena; and any failure to obey 
such order of the court may be punished 
by such court as a contempt thereof. 


REPORTS 

Sec. 17. The Commission shall submit 
to the Congress, in January and July of 
each year, a report concerning the activi- 
ties of the Commission. The Commission 
shall include in such report, and shall at 
such other times as it deems desirable 
submit to the Congress, such recommen- 
dations for additional legislation as the 
Commission deems necessary or desirable. 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 18. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “atomic energy” shall be 
construed to mean all forms of energy 
released in the course of or as a result 
of nuclear fission or nuclear transforma- 
tion. 

(b) The term “Government agency” 
means any executive department, commis- 
sion, independent establishment, corpora- 
tion wholly or partly owned by the United 
States which is an instrumentality of the 
pan States, board, bureau, division, 
sefvice, office, officer, authority, adminis- 
tration, or other establishment, in the 
executive branch of the Government. 

(c) The term “person” means any indi- 
vidual, corporation, partnership, firm, as- 
sociation, trust, estate, public or private 
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institution, group, the United States or 
any agency thereof, any government other 
than the United States, any political sub- 
division of any such government, and any 
legal successor, representative, agent, or 
agency of the foregoing, or other entity, 
but shall not include the Commission or 
officers or employees of the Commission 
in the exercise of duly authorized func- 
tions. 

(d) The term “United States,” when 
used in a geographical sense, includes all 
Territories and possessions of the United 
States and the Canal Zone. 

(e) The term “research and develop- 
ment” means theoretical analysis, explora- 
tion, and experimentation, and the exten- 
sion of investigative findings and theories 
of a scientific or technical nature into 
practical application for experimental and 
demonstration purposes, including the ex- 
perimental production and testing of mod- 
els, devices, equipment, materials, and 
processes. 

(f) The term “equipment or device uti- 
lizing fissionable material or atomie ener- 
gy” shall be construed to mean any equip- 
ment or device capable of making use of 
fissionable material or peculiarly adapted 
for making use of atomic energy and any 
important component part especially de- 
signed for such equipment or devices, as 
determined by the Commission. 

(g) The term “facilities for the produc- 
tion of fissionable material” shall be con- 
strued to mean any equipment or device 
capable of such production and any im- 
portant component part especially designed 
for such equipment or devices, as deter- 
mined by the Commission. 


APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 19. There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary and appropriate to carry out 
the provisions and purposes of this Act. 
The Acts appropriating such sums may 
appropriate specified portions thereof to 
be accounted for upon the certification of 
the Commission only. Funds appropriated 
to the Commission shall, if obligated by 
contract during the fiscal year for which 
appropriated, remain available for expen- 
diture for four years following the expira- 
tion of the fiscal year for which appropri- 
ated. After such four-year period, the 
unexpended balances of appropriations 
shall be carried to the surplus fund and 
covered into the Treasury. 
SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 

Sec. 20. If any provision of this Act, 
or the application of such provision to 
persons or circumstances, is held invalid, 
the remainder of this Act or the applica- 
tion of such provision to persons or cir- 
cumstances other than those as to which 
it is held invalid, shall not be affected 
thereby. 


SECOND ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
CONFERENCE 

The Second Rocky Mountain Conference 
on Atomic Energy, sponsored by the Social 
Science Foundation of the University of 
Denver, was held at Estes Park, Colorado, 
on June 24-26. 

Among the resolutions adopted, were the 
following: 

Resolved that the Conference: 

favors the principle of large-scale inter- 
national exchanges of students, educators, 
scientists, businessmen, laborers and repre- 
sentatives from other fields of work as an 
effective means for bettering world under- 
standing and mutual security. 

recommends to the scientists to be as- 
sembled at the invitation of the British 
Association of Atomic Scientists, that they 
develop plans for enlightening the popu- 
lation of the world on the full significance 
of atomic energy, including both its mili- 
tary and peaceful uses; also that they take 
steps to form an international association 
of atomic scientists in all the United Na- 
tions. 

CORRECTION 

In the July 1st issue of the Bulletin we 
reprinted a brief AP story about the Em- 
pire Scientific Conference of the Royal 
Society of London. 

This account, we now learn, is complete- 
ly misleading. We are indebted to Prof. 
A. V. Hill, Sec’y of the Royal Society, for 
calling our attention to the error. Prof. 
Hill writes: 

“The reason for holding the first few 
meetings of the Empire Scientific Confer- 
ence in private was simply to allow a 
frank and free discussion of the scientific 
organizations facilities, official and 
unofficial, in the various countries par- 
ticipating. 
sibly have discussed the scientific “set-up” 
in their own and other countries in the 
same critical, open and friendly way had 
every remark been liable to publication 
in the Press, with subsequent misunder- 
standing and misrepresentation. Anyone 
who has had any experience of public 
affairs will know that to have opened 
those discussions to the general public 
would have been to make them purely 
formal and therefore sterile.” 

“There was never any intention that the 
scientific proceedings of the Conference 
should be held in secret, nor were any 
such proceedings so held. At the Presi- 
dent’s own suggestion the Conference 
agreed that after the early intimate dis- 
cussions on organization the proceedings 
should be thrown open. The statement that 
‘The delegates have expressed strong feel- 
ings that the situation should never have 
arisen’ is quite untrue. I was present 
throughout the meetings and never heard 
any such expression from any delegate.” 
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The delegates could not pos- 











The Bikini Tests—Radiological Effects 


We present below the significant con- 
clusions concerning the Bikini tests given 
in two reports to Pres. Truman: the first 
excerpt is from the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Civilian Evaluation Commission; 
the second from the report of the Army- 
Navy Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


I 

We believe that interesting distinctions 
between the general results of the two ex- 
plosions can even now be drawn without 
the risk of serious error. Both explosions 
sank several ships. From the limited ob- 
servation we have thus far been able 
to make, the ships remaining afloat with- 
in the damage area appear to have been 
more seriously damaged by the aerial ex- 
plosion than by the submarine explosion. 
The damage to ships in the first test 
might have been far greater if the bomb 
had exploded directly over the target ship, 
the Nevada. 


Radioactivity Compared 

In the first test much of the personnel 
within the ships would have received fatal 
doses of neutrons and gamma rays from 
the first deadly flash. On the other hand, 
the deadly effects of persistent radio- 
activity would have been much more 
severe in the second test. Had the target 
array been manned, it seems clear that 
casualties and both physical and psycho- 
logical injury to personnel would have been 
very great. Rescue and attention to cas- 
ualties would be difficult and dangerous. 
Within 2,000 yards of the explosion, ships 
would probably have been inoperative and 
a lapse of weeks might well ensue before 
relatively undamaged ships could again 
be used in combat. 

The second bomb caused a deluge of 
water loaded with deadly radioactive ele- 
ments over an area that embraced 90 per 
cent of the target array. All but a few 
of the target ships were drenched with 
radioactive sea water, and all within the 
zone of evident damage are still unsafe 
to board. It is estimated that the radio- 
activity dispersed in the water was the 
equivalent to that from many hundred 
tons of radium. Such results might be as 
disastrous to the fleet as the results of the 
first test, although in part for different 
reasons. An enemy possessed of two or 
more bombs might well so dispose them 
as to create simultaneously the deadly 
features of both tests. Such tactics might 
effectively dispose of a fleet for many 
months; for example, consider a Pearl 
Harbor attack on these lines. 


Conclusion 
As was demonstrated by the terrible 
havoe wrought at Hiroshima and Nagasa- 
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ki, the Bikini tests strongly indicate that 
future wars employing atomic bombs may 
well destroy nations and change present 
standards of civilization. To us who have 
witnessed the devastating effects of these 
tests, it is evident that if there is to be 
any security or safety in the world, war 
must be eliminated as a means of settling 
differences among nations. 


The Civilian Evaluation Commission 
consisted of Senator Hatch, chairman; 
Senator Saltonstall; Representatives Hol- 
ifield and Andrews; Dr. Edward U. Con- 
don, Dr. Karl T. Compton, Bradley Dewey, 
William S. Newell, and Fred Searls. 


II 


It is now possible to make some esti- 
mate of the radiological injuries which 
crews would have suffered had they been 
aboard Test A target vessels. Measure- 
ments of radiation intensity and a study 
of animals exposed in ships show that the 
initial flash of principal lethal radiations, 
which are gamma rays and neutrons, 
would have killed almost all personnel 
normally stationed aboard the ships cen- 
tered around the air burst and many 
others at greater distances ... It is clear 
that vessels within a mile of an atomic 
bomb air burst would eventually become 
inoperative due to crew casualties. 


* * 


In the case of the underwater explo- 
sion, the air-burst wave was far less in- 
tense and there was no heat wave of sig- 
nificance. Moreover, because of the ab- 
sorption of neutrons and gamma rays by 
water, the lethal quality of the first flash 
of radiation was not of high order. But 
the second bomb threw large masses of 
highly radioactive water onto the decks 
and into the hulls of vessels. These con- 
taminated ships became radioactive stoves 
and would have burned all living things 
aboard them with invisible and painless 
but deadly radiation. 


It is too soon to attempt an analysis of 
all of the implications of the Bikini tests. 
But it is not too soon to point to the ne- 
cessity for immediate and intensive re- 
search into several unique problems posed 
by the atomic bomb. The poisoning of 
large volumes of water presents such a 
problem. Study must be given to vroce- 
dures for protecting not only ships’ crews 
but also the populations of cities against 
such radiological effects as were demon- 
strated in Bikini Lagoon. 


The Army-Navy Joint Chiefs of Staff 
consisted of K. T. Compton, chairman; L. 
H. Brereton, B. Dewey, T. F. Ferrell, J. 
H. Hoover, R. A. Ofstie, J. H. Stillwell. 


COMMITTEE FOR 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 


Through its Committee for Foreign Cor- 
respondence, the Federation of American 
Scientists is undertaking to establish di- 
rect contact by mail between scientists 
in this country and those in all parts of 
the world. 


The Committee, in explaining the pur- 
pose of the program, states: 


“People of other nations, and particu- 
larly the scientists, must surely find 
much in the atomic energy policy of the 
United States which is disturbing to 
them. The present lack of mutual under- 
standing on this question may dangerous- 
ly strengthen national isolationism at a 
time when world peace and security de- 
pend upon a rapid extension of interna- 
tional cooperation. Therefore the most 
important part of this correspondence 
program is the sending of published mate- 
rial which will reflect the thinking and 
feeling of American scientists. In this 
way we can convince scientists of other 
nations that their colleagues in America 
have joined forces to promote interna- 
tional cooperation and that they are de- 
termined in particular to avoid an atomic 
armament race. 


“The mechanism of the correspondence 
is as follows: To every known foreign sci- 
entist will be sent a personal letter writ- 
ten at the request of the committee by the 
person who knows the scientist best. Each 
personal letter will be accompanied by a 
wide selection of non-technical bulletins, 
statements, and speeches, dealing with 
the social implications of atomic energy. 
In addition to such material republished 
by the Federation, such documents as 
“One World or None”, The Atomic Devel- 
opment Report, the Baruch proposal, and 
the Russian proposal will also be included. 
(issues of the Bulletin which contain such 
documents will be sent by the Committee.) 


“Individuals are urged to give their 
much needed help by: (1) Sending to the 
Committee, preferably on the standard 
questionnaire form, a list of foreign sci- 
entists to whom they would be willing to 
write. Questionnaires can be obtained by 
sending a postcard to the Committee. (2) 
Sending to the Committee the names and 
addresses of American friends who know 
foreign scientists. (3) Sending contribu- 


tions for the support of the Committee’s 
work.” 


The Chairman of the Committee is®A. 
S. Bishop; the treasurer, Oliver Johnson. 
Letters should be addressed to Committee 
for Foreign Correspondence, 
Berkeley, California. 


Box 615, 








The Road to Security... 


I ean think of no meeting I would rather 
attend on the anniversary of the Alamo- 
gordo test shot, than this Institute on 
World Control of Atomic Energy.! 

A year ago today I attended that other 
meeting—the gathering of scientists and 
military men in the New Mexico dawn. 
We all felt very lonely there, very special, 
very remote. With the world what it is 
and human nature what it is, we were 
afraid we might be bringing into being 
forces which the world might never master. 
So it is with heartfelt sentiments that I 
speak for my fellow scientists to welcome 
you here. 

What is the basic message of the scien- 
tists, which brought us out of our labor- 
atories and universities, into the political 
arena, which led some of us to become 
advisors to senate committees, to work 
with diplomats in the State Department 
and in the councils of the United Nations? 

It is that the bomb is powerful enough 
and cheap enough to destroy the cities of 
the world. Furthermore, there is no fore- 
seeable defense to stop atomic bombs and 
certain other weapons of mass destruction 
—weapons which in future wars could in 
a single night do as much damage to Eu- 
rope’s capitals as was done in six years 
of the last war. 

Against such appalling facts the world 
cries out in wishful thinking for some 
easy solution. But we scientists add an- 
other basic fact to be considered in the 
problem, and that is that America has no 
lasting monopoly of atomic bomb produc- 
tion. In four years other powers can have 
these bombs! Then the average man in 
the street will not be discussing what a 
bomb can do to a naval fleet, but what an 
atomic bomb can do to him, and to his 
house and to his city. 

THE TWO PATHS—WORLD CONTROL 
OR NATIONAL DEFENSE 

It seems to me from this first year of 
confusion, a year in which we hesitated 
between one course or another, that Ameri- 
can policy must soon turn decisively down 
one of two roads. 

There seem to be only two courses offer- 
ing even partial hopes of security for 
America in the Atomic Age. 

1. We shall ardently seek and secure a 
system of world cooperation under law, or 

2. We must retreat as a nation into a 
policy of defense and decentralization. 

The choice of the scientists is given by 
Professor Einstein: “Rifle bullets kill men, 
but atomic bombs kill cities. A tank is a 
defense against a bullet, but there is no 
defense in science against the weapon 
which can destroy civilization. Our defense 
is not in armaments, nor in science, nor in 
going underground. Our defense is in law 
and order.” 

Today, to the word of the atomic scien- 
tists has been added the word of many 


others including military men themselves. 
According to a story by two well-known 
writers in the Saturday Evening Post, the 
experts of the War Department General 
Staff share this realistic conclusion. 
MILITARY MEN SEE NO SECURITY 
IN ARMAMENTS 

Joseph and Stewart Alsop, Washington 
commentators, write the amazing story of 
a top War Department board of experts 
assigned to study the implications of atom- 
ic energy. Their final conclusion was 
summed up in one statement, “The only 
sure defense of this country is now the 
political defense.” This is one revolution 
in human thinking already brought about 
by the irresistible forces of the Atomic 
Age. The best professional soldiers now 
admit that adequate armed 
military preparations, however well- 
equipped and lavishly financed, can not 
provide security for such a large and 
powerful nation as the United States. “The 
only sure defense of this country is now 
the political defense.” 

The War Department Report also dis- 
cusses the possibility of dispersing our 
cities, of placing wartime industries under- 
ground or in caverns like Mammoth Cave. 
This Report is not made public. However, 
there is made public from the White House 
another War Department report which 
does discuss these same questions of the 
road we must take if we do not prove 
successful upon the road to world coopera- 
tion and control. 

I think it is sensible realism to discuss 
now the questions which must be raised 
if attempts to secure world control fail. 
Furthermore, I believe this realism will 
show us that ideas of world cooperation 
which used to be considered idealism are 
now the coldest realism. 

If we do not have political and technical 
controls against nations of the world mak- 
ing bombs, we could have the largest Ar- 
my, the largest air force and the largest 
naval fleets in the world and still not pro- 
tect our cities against atomic attack. 
REPORT OF THE STRATEGIC 
BOMBING SURVEY 

This is exactly what is now stated 
in the official report of the United States 
Strategic Bombing Survey issued from 
the White House just two weeks ago, The 
average man was preoccupied that week 
end with the termination of OPA o: the 
Bikini test but the study made by the 
Strategic Bombing Survey of the damage 
to Hiroshima and Nagasaki may ultimate- 
ly mean even more to him than the re- 
moval or maintenance of price controls. 

This Report admits that in any case 
no defense could prevent appalling damage 
to our cities, but suggests measures which 


forces and 


1From a speech before the Institute on World 
Control of Atomic Energy sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Atomic Information and held on July 15 
and 16 in Washington, D.C. 


. William Higinbotham 


would permit the nation to continue fight- 
ing after that first terrible surprise de- 
struction. To this end, the report speaks of 
‘dispersal, concealment, protection, and 
constant readiness of....forces....” 

The Report states, “Though a re-shap- 
ing and partial dispersal of the national 
centers of activity are drastic and difficult 
measures, they represent a social and 
military ideal toward which very practical 
steps can be taken once the policy has 
been laid down.” 

The Report also suggests that “a nation- 
al civilian-defense organization can pre- 
pare now the plans for necessary steps in 
case of crisis.” 

These are not the words of an hysterical 
fear-monger. This is the considered opin- 
ion of War Department experts making a 
survey for the guidance of the Secretary 
of War and the President of the United 
States. 

Besides the civilian-defense organization, 
an unheard of proposal for times of peace, 
the Report continues, “two complementary 
programs which should be worked out in 
advance are those for evacuation of un- 
necessary from threatened 
urban areas, and for rapid erection of ad- 
equate shelters for people who must re- 
main.” 


inhabitants 


This prospect of running for cover and 
burrowing like moles is so fantastic as to 
seem almost unbelievable. But it has been 
repeatedly discussed in private and in the 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists.2 It was 
well brought out in the testimony of scien- 
tists before the Senate committee—but last 
December the public’s attention was on 
the inquiry into Pearl Harbor and not on 
the prospects of a future Pearl Harbor. 
Again it must be discussed today as a 
background to a sincere and impassioned 
effort to bring the world to 
standing of atomic issues. 


an under- 


Particularly must we appreciate what 
such mass movements of population would 
mean to the free American way of life. 
They could not be accomplished without 
regimentation and discipline such as Am- 
ericans have never yet tolerated. 

Our defensive frontiers are gone. So, 
when this Report speaks of evacuation of 
citizens from “threatened urban areas” 
they are speaking of every major city in 
the United States. The “threat” will exist 
and will seem very real when other coun- 
tries have the bomb—and the consensus 
of scientists places that time as about five 
vears after the publication of the Smyth 
Report. The last hours of the the first year 
are slipping away. Four years is little 

2For instance, “Dispersal of Cities and Indus- 


tries” by J. Marshak, E. Teller and L. Klein in 
Bulletin v. 1, No. 9. 
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time to plan any such civilian evacuations. 


There is no sane way of estimating the 
cost of such a project, for it would mean 
relocation of industry and disruption of 
our economy boyond imagination. But we 
had better begin to evaluate the cost. 
And our government owes it to its people, 
having brought this bomb into existence, 
to make clear just what it means. 


ARMS RACE WILL MAGNIFY FEARS 


Do our government officials realize the 
psychological factors involved? One may 
dismiss as the fears of nervous people those 
who are now going to fortune tellers— 
and, according to Newsweek Magazine, 
asking ‘Where can I go to be safe?’ Per- 
haps one may dismiss the opinion of the 
economist Roger Babson, a man who makes 
his living out of studying economic trends, 
who is alarmed about the future of our 
cities, and actually now recommends in- 
vestments based on property in rural areas. 
Perhaps one can dismiss the gloomy poten- 
tialities discussed in his newsletter for 
businessmen, “Atomic Service.” But who 
can dismiss the testimony of General Ar- 
nold that the world must give up war? Who 
can ignore the bill recently introduced 
in Congress to completely replace the gov- 
ernment should its members be destroyed 
overnight? What diplomat doubts Cor- 
dell Hull’s statement that peace is now as 
essential to civilization as air is to indivi- 
dual life? And what military commenta- 
tor dares to question the cold-blooded rec- 
ommendation of this latest Report from 
the White House? 

As an atomic scientist I watched the 
growing fears of scientists through the 
years of darkness, when the rest of the 
world did not know of this coming peril. 
I know that the longer we lived with this 
problem the more alarmed we become. In 
this case, familiarity does not breed con- 
tempt. It breeds respects 

The men who calmly watched the Bikini 
tests, changed their minds when they came 
close to the heart of the explosion. As 
men come ever closer to the heart of this 
problem they will share the scientists’ 
respect for the atomic bomb. So if our 
international course continues along the 
path of an atomic arms race, we shall see 
a war of nerves such as history does not 
record. Unless we succeed in establishing 
world control, government officials must 
plan defense and decentralization measures 
beyond description. I have no hesitation 
in predicting that if they do not, in a few 
years metropolitan real estate values will 
topple, as the average man realizes the 
disadvantages of living in exposed cities 
in an Atomic Age without world law. 

When one considers carefully this dark 
road to insecurity, the road to international 
cooperation does not seem so dark and for- 
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bidding as before. The basic step is not 
to start with thinking in terms of inter- 
national relations in the past. The League 
of Nations is gone but the world of the 
League of Nations is also gone. Instead 
of staring at the end—which is inter- 
national cooperation and diplomacy, I be- 
lieve we will be more successful if we 
start with the problem. Then we do not 
ask what can be done with existing ma- 
chinery and the traditions and rivalries 
inherited from the past, from the pre- 
atomic era. We must start with atomic 
energy, and consider, not what would be 
desirable or easy of achievement or ac- 
ceptable . . ., we start with the facts, 
and we follow the facts. In that case, 
I think we and the other nations of the 
world will find that their conclusions will 
consider not what might be done, but 
what must be done. The bomb has caused 
many controversies. But essentially the 
issues of atomic energy are the least con- 
troversial issues in the world. In the de- 
tails will be endless conflicts. But they 
can be worked out if one looks at the 
clear alternatives with a clear mind. 


BATTLE FOR BILL A 
HEARTENING LESSON 


The May-Johnson Bill for control of 
atomic energy started at the wrong end 
—not with the beginnings of the problem, 
but with the circumstances then prevail- 
ing. The Senate, however, created a spe- 
cial committee at the suggestion of Sen- 
ator McMahon, which decided to begin 
with the atom and devote itself to a tho- 
rough study of the problem in order to 
draft the best possible legislation. 

They began with all the competent 
authorities on the scientific and political 
implications. They finished with volumes 
of testimony. Even today the full story 
of atomic energy is told in this testimony 
as nowhere else except in the secret 
archives of the Manhattan District Proj- 
ect. When they reported out the Bill, 
they sent with it a book which concisely 
gives the story behind the bill. It is an 
amazing thing to come from a group of 
senators. If the scientists have tried to 
learn something about politics, certainly 
they must pay great credit to those poli- 
ticians who have honestly tried to learn 
something of science. 

The McMahon Bill is a good bill, and 
endorsed by scientists although there are 
some things in it which we think could 
be improved. But we are told that judged 
by legislative standards it is not merely 
good, it is a miracle. We will have many 
such miracles as men become familiar 
with the necessities of our situation. 

In the field of world control, the most 
hopeful single step in the first year was 
the publication of the Acheson-Lilienthal 
Report. It is particularly significant be- 


cause of the way in which the five men 
composing the Lilienthal committee ap- 
proached their problem. They were five 
men of different backgrounds and ex- 
perience who had never worked together 
before. A government official, a physics 
professor, a chemist, and two industri- 
alists. But they realized from the start 
the importance of the job they had to do 
and the revolutionary character of the 
thinking before them. Instead of imme- 
diately starting with airing their opinions, 
they decided first to study the subject 
of committees. They studied the technique 
of committee work because they thought 
it important to understand why commit- 
tees so often fail. 

Now today in the United Nations we 
are seeing the clash of personalities and 
preconceived ideas. But if there is one 
message in our atomic problems which is 
quite clear, it is that this is a question 
beyond old ideas and preconceptions, a 
question far above personalities and even 
above nations. The staggering complexi- 
ty of the problem of the State Depart- 
ment Board of consultants is the problem 
of the whole world. We shall fail in the 
United Nations if we do not keep our 
minds devoted to the central facts and 
the main issues. But I can not believe 
that the whole world and all the peoples 
of the world can not be brought to the 
same conclusions if they are given the 
proper facts to consider. 

We are in a revolution even more far- 
reaching than the Industrial Revolution 
of the early nineteenth century, and it 
is not possible to determine policy ac- 
cording to established political precepts, 
nor is it possible to wait and hope that 
a policy will form itself. We do not have 
that much time given to us. 

Today the atomic arms race is already 
well underway. This is officially admitted 
in the report of the State Department 
Board of Consultants. And daily the 
newspapers carry stories of yet more 
deadly weapons being brought to perfec- 
tion, of missiles travelling faster than 


sound, of rockets piercing the strato- 
sphere. 
International maneuvering to control 


sources of raw materials for bombs is 
hidden from view but we may be sure 
that behind the scenes the search for 
uranium is being carried out on a scale 
surpassing that of the Gold Rush of ’49. 
All nations realize there is no substitute 
for uranium. 

To scientists, it is plain that the first 
object of the United Nations Atomic En- 
ergy Commission must be to stop the 
atomic arms race before it is too late. 
Only then will we be able to go about 
solving the other major problems. 

But if fear beyond description grips 
the world, it will be impossible for peo- 
ples or nations to act with reason. 
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The Atomic Bomb and Our Cities ... . 


A. THE DANGER 


The Survey’s investigators, as they 
proceeded about their study, found an 
insistent question framing itself in their 
minds: “What if the target for the bomb 
had been an American city?” True, the 
primary mission of the Survey was to 
ascertain the facts just summarized. But 
conclusions as to the meaning of those 
facts, for citizens of the United States, 
forced themselves almost inescapably on 
the men who examined thoughtfully the 
remains of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. These 
conclusions have a different sort of validity 
from the measurable and ponderable facts 
of preceding sections, and therefore they 
are presented separately. They are not the 
least important part of this report, how- 
ever, and they are stated with no less 
conviction. 


No two cities, whether in Japan or the 
United States, are exactly alike. But the 
differences in terrain, layout and zoning, 
density, and type of construction can be 
allowed for one by one; when that is done, 
comparisons become possible. The most 
striking difference between American 
and Japanese cities is in the residential 
districts: What happened to typical Jap- 
anese homes is not directly applicable to 
American residential districts. But in Jap- 
anese cities were many brick and wood- 
frame buildings of Western or similar 
design and of good workmanship. It was 
the opinion of the Survey’s engineers, 
with their professional familiarity with 
American buildings, that these Japanese 
buildings reacted to the bomb much as 
typical American buildings would have. 
And these buildings were exceedingly vul- 
nerable: Multistory brick buildings with 
load-bearing walls were destroyed or seri- 
ously damaged over an area of 3.6 square 
miles at Hiroshima, while similar one- 
story brick buildings were destroyed or 
seriously damaged within an area of six 
square miles. Wood-frame buildings built 
as industrial or commercial shops suffered 
similar damage in an area of over eight 
miles, while Japanese residences were 
destroyed or seriously damaged within an 
area of six square miles. That was at 
Hiroshima, where the less powerful bomb 
was used. 


These figures indicate what would hap- 
pen to typical wood, brick, and stucco 


This article is from the fourth and last section 
oi the Survey’s Report. The complete text of the 
Report appears in the July 5th issue of “The Unit- 
ed States News.” 
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structures in American cities. Modern 
reinforced concrete and steel-frame build- 
ings would fare better here—as they did 
in Japan. But the following table shows 
how American cities are built, and how 
few are of blast-resistant construction. 


TYPES of STRUCTURES by EXTERIOR MATERIAL 


(U. S. CITIES) 2 
Total 
Structures Other 
City Reported Wood Brick Stucco No. % 
New York ....591,319 236,879 229,482 41,661 13,297 2.2 
Washington ..156,359 48,971 95,939 5,764 5685 3.5 
Chicago ........382,628 131,148 238,959 5,797 6724 1.7 
Detroit............267,677 165,488 94,333 1,923 5,933 2.2 
San 
Francisco 105,180 61,172 2,334 722 07. 


, 40,902 
Source: léth census of U.S. (1940) Vol. Il 


The overwheming bulk of the buildings 
in American cities could not stand up 
against an atomic bomb bursting a mile or 
a mile and a half from them. 

And the people? We must not too readily 
discount the casualty rate because of the 
teeming populations of congested Japanese 
cities. American cities too have their 
crowded slums, and in addition tend to 
build vertically so that the density of the 
population is high in a given area even 
though each apartment dweller may have 


more living-space than his Japanese 
equivalent. 
POPULATION DENSITIES 
U. S. AND JAPANESE CITIES 
Pop. 
Density 
Area per 

City Population Sq. Mi Sq. Mi. 

New York... 7,492,000 322.8 23,200 

Manhattan (day) 3,200,000 22.2 145,000 

Manhattan (night)..........1,689,000 22.2 76,000 

Bronx ....... 1,493,700 41.4 34,000 

Brooklyn . 2,792,600 80.9 34,200 

Queens ............ .. 1,340,500 121.1 11,000 

Staten Island 176,200 57.2 3,000 

Washington . ' 663,09! 61.4 11,000 

Chicago ...3, 396,808 206.7 16,500 

Detroit . eialiied weet 623,452 137.9 11,750 

San Francisco.. . 634,536 44.6 14,250 

Hiroshima ...... 340,000 26.5 12,750 
(prewar) 

center of city 184,000 4.0 46,000 
(1 Aug. 45) 

Nagasaki ............ severe 250,000 34 7,000 
(prewar) 

Built-up area 220,000 3.4 65,000 
(| Aug. 45) 


Sources. New York: Fortune, July, 1939—other U.S. 
cities: 16th census of U.S. (1940) 

Most of the population densities in this 
table are merely averages for people with- 
ina city limits. Most meaningful, therefore, 
are the figures for the central areas of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and for the 
boroughs of New York. The casualty rates 
at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, applied to 
the mased inhabitants of Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, and the Bronx, yield a grim con- 
clusion. These casualty rates, it must never 
be forgotten, result from the first atomic 
bombs to be used and from bombs burst 
at considerable distances above the ground. 
Improved bombs, perhaps detonated more 
effectively, may well prove still more 
deadly. 


trategic Bombing Survey 


B. WHAT WE CAN DO ABOUT IT 

The danger is real—of that, the Survey’s 
findings leave no doubt. Scattered through 
those findings, at the same time, are the 
clues to the measures that can be taken 
to cut down potential losses of lives and 
property. These measures must be taken 
or initiated now, if their cost is not to be 
prohibitive. But if a policy is laid down, 
well in advance of any crisis, it will enable 
timely decentralization of industrial and 
medical facilities, construction or blue- 
printing of shelers, and preparation for 
life-saving evacuation programs. The al- 
most unprotected, completely surprised 
cities of Japan suffered maximum losses 
from atomic-bomb attack. If we recognize 
in advance the possible danger and act to 
forestall it, we shall, at worst, suffer 
minimum casualties and disruption. 

Since modern science can be marshalled 
for the defense as well as the attack, there 
is reason to hope that protective weapons 
and techniques wil be improved. Even 
protective devices and vigilance, however, 
cannot be perfect guards against surprise 
or initial attack, or against the unlimited 
choices of targets offered an enemy through 
the range and speed of modern weapons. 
In our planning for the future, if we are 
realistic, we will prepare to minimize the 
destructiveness of such attacks, and so 
organize the economic and administrative 
life of the nation that no single or small 
group of successful attacks can paralyze 
the national organism. 

1. Shelters 

The most instructive fact at Nagasaki 
was the survival, even when near ground 
zero, of the few hundred people who were 
properly placed in the tunnel shelters. 
Carefully built shelters, though unoccupied, 
stood up well in both cities. Without ques- 
tion, shelters can protect those who get 
to them against anything but a direct hit. 
Adequate warning will assure that a maxi- 
mum number get to shelters. 

Analysis of the protection of survivors 
within a few hundred feet of ground zero 
shows that even gamma rays can be 
shielded against. At Hiroshima, for ex- 
ample, persons in a concrete building 
3,600 feet from ground zero showed no 
clinical effects from gamma radiation, but 
those protected only by wooden buildings 
at a similar distance suffered from radia- 
tion disease. The necessary thickness 
varies with the substance and with the 
distance from the point of detonation. 

Men arriving at Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki have been constantly impressed by 
the shells of reinforced concrete buildings 
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still rising above the rubble of brick and 
stone or the ashes of wooden buildings. 
In most cases gutted by fire or stripped 
of partitions and interior trim, these build- 
ings have a double lesson for us. They show, 
first, that it is possible without excessive 
expense to erect buildings which will sat- 
isfactorily protect their contents at dis- 
tances of about 2,000 feet or more from 
a bomb of the types so far employed. 
Construction of such buildings would be 
similar to earthquake-resistant construc- 
tion, which California experience indicates 
would cost about 10 per cent to 15 per 
cent more than conventional construction. 
Even against more powerful bombs or 
against near misses such construction 
would diminish damage. Second, the inter- 
nal damage illustrates the danger from in- 
terior details and construction which re- 
sult in fire or flying debris in otherwise 
sound buildings. The elimination of com- 
bustible interiors and the provision of 
full-masonry partition walls, fire-resistive 
stair and elevator enclosures, and fire- 
division walls would localize fires. Avoid- 
ance of glass, tile, or lath and plaster on 
wood stud would cut down damage from 
flying debris. 

The survival of sheltered sections of 
Nagasaki suggests forcefully the use that 
can be made of irregular terrain. Uneven 
ground reduces the spread and uniformity 
of blast effect. Terrain features such as 
rivers and parks afford natural firebreaks 
and avenues of escape. 

2. Decentralization 

Hiroshima and Nagasaki were chosen 
as targets because of their concentration 
of activities and population. The popula- 
tion density of 45,000 or more per square 
mile of built-up area explains in part the 
high casualty rate. Significant, therefore, 
is the fact that deaths at Nagasaki, despite 
the greater population density, were only 
half those at Hiroshima: The difference 
can be assigned in the main to the separa- 
tion of the dispersed built-up pockets at 
Nagasaki, in contrast to the uniform con- 
centration of the inhabitants in the heart 
of Hiroshima. The Nagasaki bomb thus 
dissipated much of its energy against hills, 
water, or unoccupied areas, while the Hiro- 


shima bomb achieved almost optimum 
effect. 
The fate of industries in both cities 


again illustrates the value of decentraliza- 
tion. All major factories in Hiroshima 
were on the periphery of the city—and 
escaped serious damage; at Nagasaki, 
plants and dockyards at the southern end 
of the city were nearly intact, but those 
in the valley where the bomb exploded 
were seriously damaged. So spread out 
were the industries in both cities that no 
single bomb could have been significantly 
more effective than the two actually 
dropped. 
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Medical facilities, crowded into the heart 
of the city rather than evenly spread 
through it, were crippled or wiped out by 
the explosion. Only the previous removal 
of some stocks of medical supplies from 
Hiroshima to outlying communities, and 
the bringing in of aid, enabled the limited 
medical attention of the first few days. 

The similar peril of American cities and 
the extent to which wise zoning has dimin- 
ished it differ from city to city. Though a 
reshaping and partial dispersal of the 
national centers of activity are drastic and 
difficult measures, they represent a social 
and military ideal toward which very 
practical steps can be taken once the policy 
has been laid down. In the location of 
plants, administrative headquarters, and 
hospitals, particularly, the value of decent- 
ralization is obvious, and can be obtained 
cheaply if the need is foreseen. 

Reserve stocks of critical materials and 
of such products as medical supplies should 
be kept on hand. This principle of main- 
taining reserves applies also to the capital 
equipment of the country. Key producing 
areas must not be served by a single source 
of power or channel of transportation. 
Indispensable materials must not come 
from processing plants of barely adequate 
capacity. Production of essential manufac- 
tured goods—civilian and military—must 
not be confined to a few or to geographi- 
cally centralized plants. And the various 
regions of the country should be encouraged 
to approach balanced economic develop- 
ment as closely as it is naturally possible. 
An enemy viewing our national economy 
must not find bottlenecks which use of the 
atomic bomb could choke off to throttle 
our productive capacity. 

3. Civilian Defense 

Because the’ scale of disaster would be 
certain to overwhelm the locality in which 
it occurs, mutual assistance organized on 
a national level is essential. Such national 
organization is by no means inconsistent 
with decentralization; indeed, it will be 
aided by the existence of the maximum 
number of nearly self-sustaining regions 
whose joint support it can co-ordinate. In 
addition, highly trained mobile units 
skilled in and equipped for fire fighting, 
rescue work, and clearance and repair 
should be trained for an emergency which 
disrupts local organization 
its capability for control. 


and exceeds 


Most important, a national civilian-de- 
fense organization can prepare now the 
plans for necessary steps in case of crisis. 
Two complementary programs’ which 
should be worked out in advance are those 
for evacuation of unnecessary inhabitants 
from threatened urban areas, and for 
rapid erection of adequate shelters for 
people who must remain. 


4. Active Defense ” 

Protective measures can substantially 
reduce the degree of devastation from an 
atomic bomb and the rate of casualties. 
Yet if the possibility of atomic attack on 
us is accepted, we must accept also the 
fact that no defensive measures alone can 
long protect us. At best they can minimize 
our losses and preserve the functioning 
of the national community through in- 
ital or continuing partial attack. Against 
full and sustained attacks they would 
be ineffectual palliatives. 

As defense weapons, atomic bombs are 
useful primarily as warnings, as threats of 
retaliation which will restrain a potential 
aggressor from their use as from the use 
of poison gas or biological warfare. The 
mission of active defense, as of passive 
defense, is thus to prevent the surprise 
use of the atomic bomb from being 
decisive. A wise military establishment 
will make sure—by dispersal, concealment, 
protection, and constant readiness of its 
forces—that no single blow or series of 
blows from an enemy can cripple its ability 
to strike back in the same way or to repel 
accompanying attacks from other air, 
ground, or sea forces. The measures to 
enable this unrelaxing state of readiness 
are not new; only their urgency is in- 
creased. Particularly is this true of the 
intelligence activities on which informed 
decisions and timely actions depend. 

The need for research is not limited to 
atomic energy itself, but is equally im- 
portant in propellants, detection devices, 
and other techniques of countering and of 
delivering atomic weapons. Also impera- 
tive is the testing of the weapon’s po- 
tentialities under varying conditions. 


Conclusion 


One further measure of safety must 
accompany the others. To avoid destruc- 
tion, the surest way is to avoid war. This 
was the Survey’s recommendation after 
viewing the rubble of German cities, and 
it holds equally true whether one remem- 
bers the ashes of Hiroshima or considers 
the vulnerability of American cities. 

Our national policy has consistently had 
as one of its basic principles the mainten- 
ance of peace. Based on our ideals of 
peaceful development of 
our resources, this disinterested policy has 
been reinforced by our clear lack of any- 
thing to gain from war—even in victory. 
No more forceful arguments for peace 
and for the international machinery of 
peace than the sight of the devastation 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki have ever 
been devised. As the developer and ex- 
ploiter of this ominous weapon, our nation 
has a responsibility, which no American 
should shirk, to lead in establishing and 
implementing the international guarantees 
and controls which will prevent its future 


justice and of 


use. 
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UN Atomic Energy Commission 
Disarmament Pacts of the Past... Dr. Van Kleffens 


The essence of the Soviet proposal seems 
to be, if I am not mistaken, to prohibit 
the production and use of atomic weapons, 
without there being put into force simul- 
taneously an effective system of inter- 
national inspection, or of sanctions unless 
such sanctions were approved by the 
Security Council with an affirmative vote 
of all the permanent members, a possibil- 
ity which to me seems remote. Now the 
prohibition of atomic weapons is, I think 
we are all agreed, entirely sound in 
principle. But the question is whether, in 
order to be effective, that principle should 
simultaneously be properly implemented 
by a system of controls, or whether we can 
dispense with such controls. The Soviet 
representative has drawn our attention 
to past cases of prohibition of certain 
weapons. I want to recall that history 
shows that simple prohibition of weapons, 
without simultaneous proper implementa- 
tion, does not look very promising for 
those who really want to rule out the use 
of atomic weapons. 


This method of simply forbidding weap- 
ons without more ado has been tried for 
centuries. In the old days, it was considered 
unlawful, f.i., to poison wells; nevertheless 
cases are on record in which this unlawful 
means of warfare was resorted to. 

Let me now recall some formal prohibi- 
tions of modern times, consigned in solemn 
treaty form, of various kinds of weapons, 
and let us then see what became of them. 
1) First in the series there is the declara- 
tion made in the City which then was 
called St. Petersburg on December 11, 
1868, prohibiting projectiles weighing less 
than 400 grams which either are explosive 
or contain incendiary or explosive 
material. 


We all know what measures of success 
this solemn promise had in aerial and 
other forms of warfare. 

2) The declaration signed at the first 
Peace Conference at the Hague in 1899 
prohibiting the use of cartridges which 
expand in the human body or flatten, the 
so-called dum-dum bullets. As is well 
known, it has been charged repeatedly 
that in spite of this declaration such cart- 
ridges were used, and there are many 
cases on record in which such cartridges 
were actually used, not in the sense that 
these had been issued by the military 
authorities, but in the sense that individual 
soldiers had sawed off or cut off the top of 
regulation cartridges in order to increase 
their harmful effect. 

3) At the same Peace Conference of 
1899, many states bound themselves for 
5 years to refrain from throwing pro- 
jectiles and explosives from balloons. This 


declaration was renewed at the second 
Peace Conference in 1907, but few 
countries ratified it, the United States and 
the United Kingdom being the only great 
powers who did so. Since the declaration 
was only to be valued if all powers ratified 
it, its effect was very slight, and we see 
here again how futile such promises are 
unless they are backed up by proper im- 
plementation and organisation. 

4) The regulations on warfare on land 
adopted by the Hague Peace Conference 
of 1899 and 1907 issued the prohibition to 
use poisoned weapons. When we now know 
about the existence of highly poisonous 
gases intended for use in war, we can 
measure how much respect this prohibi- 
tion inspired. 

5) The first Hague Peace Conference also 
expressly prohibited the use of suffocat- 
ing or poisonous gases, a prohibition pro- 
posed by Russia. We know what came of 
it. Everywhere there was a total lack of 
confidence that this frightful means of 
warfare would not be employed. The effect 
of the Treaty made at the Washington 
Disarmament Conference of 1922 forbid- 
ding the use of suffocating, toxic or similar 
gases and other materials, had no effect 
whatsoever, the treaty being ratified by 
no one. 

I purposely limit myself to acts having 
the force of an international convention, 
and leave aside the many attempts to pro- 
hibit dangerous weapons which came to 
nothing. There is one more important mat- 
ter in this connection, and that is the 
numerous attempts to prohibit the use of 
mines in warfare at sea, which, however 
solemnly proclaimed at the Hague Peace 
Conferences of 1899 and 1907, never were 
a success, no more than attempts to pro- 
hibit the use of submarines. The attempt 
made in 1930 at the London Naval Con- 
ference to make the observance of certain 
rules obligatory with regard to using sub- 
marines resulted in a treaty, but it had 
little practical effect. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
succeeded in showing that simple pro- 
hibitions of the most diverse kinds of 
weapons have yielded very little, if any- 
thing in the way of practical results. I am 
therefore inclined to think that there is 
little reason to expect that the mere pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons would have 
better results. Rather do I feel that the 
contrary is probable, for the simple reason 
that the atomic weapon has such a vast 
destructive effect that there will be a 
strong incentive to nations to run no risk 
of being annihilated first, and rather use 
this weapon before some other state does 
it. 


cont. from p. 12 


I must therefore conclude that the Rus- 


sian proposal, although quite sound in 
principle, needs considerable elaboration 
if it is to have practical effect, notably in 
this sense that, precisely because we are 
concerned here with atomic weapons, we 
must try to devise a system of internation- 
al controls, international inspection and 
effective sanctions, and I believe that 
such a system is possible on the basis of 
the American suggestions. 


One more point, Mr. Chairman. It seems 
to me, moreover, that the adoption of in- 
ternational controls and sanctions, pro- 
vided they are voluntarily accepted, can 
never be held to be incompatible with the 
sovereignty of any state. Every state limits 
its sovereignty everyday by the voluntary 
conclusion of international conventions, 
without ceasing to remain, fundamentally, 
a sovereign state. Sometimes such con- 
ventions restrict the unfettered liberty of 
such sovereign states very considerably, 
but never is the sovereignty of those states 
thereby done away with or even impaired 
in principle. 


THE BRITISH ATOMIC 
SCIENTISTS ASSOCIATION 


The atomic scientists of Great Britain 
formed an organization, called the Atomic 
Scientists Association, at a meeting held 
in London on March 8. The members com- 
prise the principal participants in the 
British Atomic Energy Project. 


The officers of the Association are: 
Prof. Mott, President; Profs. Peierls and 
Pryce, Executive Vice Presidents; Prof. 
Moon, General Secretary. 


The members of the Council are: Dr. 
Arrol, Prof. Blackett, Dr. Burhop, Dr. 
Kurti, Mr. Marley, Prof. Massey, Prof. 
Mott, Prof. Oliphant, Prof. Peierls, Dr. 
Pickavance, Dr. Rotblat, Prof. Skinner. 


Some of the activities of the Association 
have been: (a) Preparation of a Memo- 
randum to the UN Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee (published in Bulletin v. 1 No. 12), 
(b) Critical study of the British Atomic 
Energy Bill, (c) International Conference 
on Atomic Energy held at Oxford, July 
29-31. 


Delegates of the Federation of Ameri- 
can Scientists attending the Oxford Con- 
ference were Profs. Herbert L. Anderson 
of the University of Chicago and Henry 
A. Boorse of Columbia University. A de- 
tailed report of the Conference will be 
published in the Bulletin. 
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A Victory and An Impending Crisis . . . . cont. from p.1 


The atomic scientists are fully in favor 
of such a procedure. The establishment of 
an effective international Atomic Develop- 
ment Authority is a promising new ap- 
proach to world peace and collaboration, 
a step by which atomic energy can be 
made a bond between nations instead of 
a threat estranging them. If it ever be 
necessary to enforce an atomic disarma- 
ment covenant, that would mean that this 
new approach to peace has failed, and the 
world has returned to its present status 
of unlimited national rivalry — whether 
with or without a legal veto, would make 
but little difference. 

Unfortunately, the attempt to prevent 
the Atomic Energy Commission from get- 
ting entangled in the same type of con- 
troversies which have beclouded all the 
international discussions of the last years, 
has failed. 

Most of the proceedings of the UN 
commission during July were devoted 
to the controversy over the relationship 
of the ADA to the Security Council—a 
discussion which has produced some inter- 
esting thinking on this subject, but has not 
helped to bring the opponents any closer. 

On July 24, after evading a clear state- 
ment of attitude on the Baruch plan for 
over a month, Mr. Gromyko finally rejected 
it. Though he referred to “US Memoran- 
dum No. 3,” which dealt with the position 
of the ADA in relation to other organs of 
the UN, the tenor of this speech made it 
clear that it implied the rejection of the 
ADA—plan as, a whole. The French at- 
tempt to provide a compromise for the 
Russians by representing the ADA as a 
technical body subordinated to the Secur- 
ity Council obviously did not achieve its 
purpose. 

* * + 

When asked to present the Russian plan 
for implementation of the USSR-pro- 
posed convention for outlawing the 
the atomic bomb, he had nothing to con- 
tribute except to minimize the importance 
of control and inspection and to praise the 
principle of national sovereignty, in his 
words, “the cornerstone of the San Fran- 
cisco charter.” He insisted that mutual 
trust and unanimity of the “Big Three” 





Material in this Bulletin is released 
for publication at 12 noon, Sat., Aug. 10. 
* * * 

The present issue constitutes a double 
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provides the only possible and sufficient 
guarantee of an atomic disarmament pact. 

The actual “making of bombs” is such 
a minor part of the procedure leading 
from raw materials to finished bombs, that 
United States could agree to Gromyko’s 
request to stop assembling bombs and still 
retain practically all the advantages she 
has as far as atomic armaments are con- 
cerned—advantages which stem first from 
the possession of large plants producing 
fissionable materials and second, from the 
know-how of -this production and of the 
bomb assembly. Whether an American 
renunciation of the “making of the bombs” 
—perhaps with a time limit of 6 months 
or a year—could be used at an appropriate 
moment as a gesture to create a favorable 
psychological world reaction is worth con- 
sideration; but such a “bomb-making holi- 
day” would not give USSR or the world 
an iota of real security against atomic 
warfare. 

In brief, Mr. Gromyko cannot be pre- 
sumed not to know—or to expect others 
not to know—that the threat of a devastat- 
ing atomic warfare lies in the unhampered 
production and accumulation of atomic 
explosives (plutonium and uranium 235) 
which can be converted into bombs on 
short order, once an effective design of 
the bomb is known. 

The only way to prevent the threat to 
peace stemming from the accumulation of 
atomic explosives, is by placing the control 
of all fissionable materials in an interna- 
tional agency, as suggested in the Baruch 
plan, or else to outlaw the fabrication of 
such mate~ials together with that of bombs. 
But the Russians do not wish either of 
these solutions. They want to retain the 
right to use atomic energy freely for non- 
military applications. This means unlim- 
ited and uncontrolled production of fission- 
able materials which are equally needed 
for bombs and for power plants. There- 
fore, the Russians cannot logically ask that 
the US discontinue the operation of U-235 
plants at Oak Ridge and the plutonium 
plant at Hanford, or to refrain from build- 
ing new plants. 

This reduces the convention suggested 
by the Soviet government to a worthless 
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piece of paper. Such a convention, even 
if followed strictly by all its signatories 
(which is more than one dares to hope), 
will not prevent all nations from accumu- 
lating the wherewithal of atomic bombs; 
the only hope that bombs will not be used 
if a war breaks out, will then reside in 
the promise of not doing so. 
* .s 7 


THE FIGHT MUST GO ON 


The situation created by the Soviet 
unwillingness to enter into the discussion 
of control methods undoubtedly creates a 
danger of a stalemate in the UN Atomic 
Energy Commission. This deadlock must 
and we believe, can be avoided. The inter- 
national situation today recalls’ the 
domestic situation last fall: who would 
have believed then, that nine months later, 
a far-reaching program of international 
control and cooperative development of 
atomic energy would be adopted as the 
official policy of the United States govern- 
ment? 

The deliberations of the UN atomic en- 
ergy commission must not be allowed to 
break down because of one nation’s slow- 
ness in recognizing the revolutionary 
character of the situation and the neces- 
sity for a bold international solution. The 
Soviet government may not be easily ac- 
cessible to the pressure of public opinion 
abroad; but its proclaimed basis is the 
belief in scientific diagnosis and approach 
to the solution of social problems. Russian 
scientific experts cannot help arriving at 
the same diagnosis of the situation as their 
American and British colleagues. 

Discussion in the scientific and technical 
sub-committee of the UN Commission, 
which is now under way, will provide one 
opportunity for Russian scientific experts 
to become acquainted with the motives and 
attitudes of their colleagues. We hope 
that through this and other media the 
political leaders of the USSR will be made 
aware of the vital necessity for a radical 
international solution of the atomic ener- 
gy problem. With such a solution recog- 
nized as the common interest of every 
country in the world—theirs as well as 
ours—the Soviet leaders may be less sus- 
picious of the plans evolved by our scien- 
tists and political experts. They many end 
in realizing that these plans were devised 
in an honest desire to free all mankind 
from the threat of destruction in an atomic 
war, and not with the selfish intent of 
perpetuating the US lead in atomic arma- 
ments. 
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